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NATHANIEL BOWDITCH. 

Nathaniel Bowditch, the eminent scholar, was born a poor child 
at Salem, Mass,, Mareh 26th, 1773. And the picture which we 
present below is given as atimely one for the present date, as 
commemorative of one of America’s distinguished sons. His 
father was a shipmaster, and doubtless Nathaniel inherited some 
of the nautical taste which he afierwards displayed, from his pa- 
rent. He early gave token of that mathematical taste and natu- 
ral skill which so distinguished his after labors and research. His 
whole life was devoted to study and mental improvement, and he 
was eminently a self-made man; in many respects resembling 
Franklin, in his rise and progress of life. His death occurred in 
his sixty-fifth year. Like many other great men, he owed much 
of the usefulness and peaceful quiet, and great results of his life, 


to the possession of a good and virtuous wife; who was ever 
ready to share his cares, and to encourage his labors ; who was 
sincerely devoted to him, and whom he ardently loved. She died 
about three years previous to him, but he ever cherished her mem- 
ory with the fondest recollections. His whole history is one full 
of goodly example, and one worthy of emulation—and_particu- 
larly is the story of his youth one of interest. In the mercantile 
community of Boston he was known as a prominent business 


man, as well as one who was devoted to science. And for some 
years he held high official position as the president of various — 


insurance companies, etc., with such lucrative compensation as 
placed him pecuniarily in quite independent circumstances, en- 
abling him to indulge his desires for scientific purposes to the 
fullest extent. Up to avery short period before his death he 


was engaged in commerce, and generally with good success—his 
excellent business tact aiding his judgment. On the left of the 
picture given below we have a portrait of Nathaniel Bowditch, 
from a painting by Stuart, the last work of that great artist. Be- 
neath the portrait is a view in Mount Auburn Cemetery, showing 
the statue of Bowditch, modelled by Ball Hughes, and cast in 
bronze. At the left of the picture is a telescope, chart, books 

ete., implements used in his valuable researches in astronomical 
matters. At the richt we have the sea, shipping, globe, anchor 
and other nautical implements, with a copy of the Practical Nav - 
igator, that indispensable work for seamen, which is the beacon 
light that guides them on their perilous eourse, and which Mr. 
Bowditch rendered so critically correct. The maritime interests of 
the world, and nautical science generally,owe much to his memory. 
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HENRY LA NUIT: 


FOUNDLING OF THE CASTLE OF ESTELLA. 


A TALE OF NAVARRE, IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


[contixvED.] 


CHAPTER VII.—jcontixvep.] 

Now, close by the spot where the two old men had stood, there 
was a small window, and this window was open. It was shaded 
with a screen to keep out the sun. Jt so happencd that just as 
the pilgrim ceased speaking, Sir Nandon du Chastel moved away 
from that window. Did he happen there accidentally —or had he 
seen the pilgrim enter, and so moved up there to hear what was 
going on? At all events, he had heard enough to move him with 
strange emotions, for his face was as dark as the cloud that por- 
tends the storm; and when he left the spot, he crept stealthily 
away, so that no one should see him. He entered the castle by 
the postern, and quickly sought the duke. 

“What, not stop to dinner?” uttered Don Philip, after Du 
Chastel had told his errand. 

“No, my good lord. Sudden and unexpected business calls 
me away.” 

“Why, you have but just returned from business, and the 
groom told me that you had ordered your horse to be taken care 
of for the day.” 

‘So I did,” stammered Du Chastel ; “‘ but I forgot this most 
important matter that has just come to my mind.” 

“It must be important,” returned Don Philip, “for it moves 
you most wondrously.” 

“ Does it?” 

“ Indeed, it does.” 

“Well—perhaps ’tis natural that it should. But,” he added, 
with a lighter tone, at the invention that had come into his mind, 
“I am most moved to think that I should have forgotten it. The 
matter in itself is light, but only becomes serious in neglect.” 

Don Philip seemed satisfied with this, and he bade the knight a 
cordial adieu. Then Du Chastel ordered out his horse, and, in a 


few moments more, he was dashing swiftly away towards the 
eapital. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A SECRET ENEMY. 


Wuewn Henry la Nuit left the castle of Estella, he went di- 
rectly to Pampeluna, where he found lodgings with an old knight, 
named Gomez Garliz, with whom he had been in several engage- 
ments. Garliz was now very lame from a severe wound he had 
received in his last battle; but he was pleased to see his brave, 
young comrade, and they enjoyed several days of pure sociality. 
The old knight tried very hard to find out what it was that made 
his young friend so sad, and what made him sometimes shed tears, 
but Henry would not divulge the secret. He did not deccive his 
comrade, for he plainly told him that he had cause for sorrow, 
but he begged of him not to ask more, and at length the old man 
consented to drop the matter. Perhaps he divined the cause he 
sought, for gradually his face assumed an intelligent look, and he 
more than once hinted about young hearts and young heads, at 
the same time deprecating the law of Navarre that made a legal 
distinction between the worth of merit and the worth of noble 
blood. 

Garliz and Henry had just finished their dinner, and the latter 
was setting aside his cup, when an officer entered the apartment 
and informed our hero that the king wished to see him. The 
young man was startled by the announcement, but he had no oc- 
easion for fear, and, in a few moments, he was ready to accom- 
pany the messenger. When he reached the palace, he found the 
king alone. Alfonso was weak from present illness, but his eye 
was bright, and he bore himself with that same degree of dignity 
that had so entranced the nobles who usually surrounded him. 

“ Ah, Sir Henry,” the monarch uttered, as the young man ap- 
proached him, and knelt, “we are glad you are here, for your 
services are much needed. You have well earned your spurs, 
and now it suits our royal pleasure to afford you an opportunity 
to make them brighter. What say you to an adventure ?” 

“Lay your commands upon me, sire, and you shall find me 
happy in obeying them,” returned our hero, rising to his fect, and 
gazing gratefully upon the monarch. 

“Well spoken, Sir Henry. Now you are young, but we have 
reason to know of your bravery, and hence have you been chosen 
to carry out a plan that I would not trust to many an older head. 
You have probably heard of Morillo, the terrible bandit.” 

“ Yes, sire,” said the youth, deeply interested. 

“« Well, he is now on our northeastern frontier, and his deeds 
are growing more and more terrible every day. We have thus 
far used every means in our power to entrap him, but all has 
been in vain. He has a numerous band with him, and a safe pas- 
sage across the Pyrenees is next te impossible. Morillo robs and 
butchers without mercy. A messenger arrived here this morning 
from Saint Jean Pied de Port, and Morillo was in that town yes- 
terday, and he is now probably lodged in some of the strong 


- passes of the Pyrenees. We have set apart a hundred men, and 


to you we give the command. They are all of them well-tried 
gud faithful, and most of them you have seen in battle. It is our 


wish that you should set off this very night, and by good riding 


you can reach Saint Jean befire daylight to-morrow morning. 
You can then secrete your men if you wivh; but all that we leave 
with you. If you bring us back the head of Morillo to Pampe- 
luna, you shall be accounted our bravest knight. What say 
you?” 

“T say yes, sire, with my whole heart,” immediately answered 
Henry, who was much pleased with the consideration thus be- 
stowed upon him. 

“ And can you be ready to set out to-night ?” 

“ Yes, sire. My arms are all at hand, and my horse will be 
fresh and strong.” 

“Then your men shall be in readiness. Report yourself here 
at the setting of the sun.” 

Henry bowed and withdrew. In the ante-chamber he met Nan- 
don du Chastel. It was on that very morning that the latter had 
left the castle of Estella in such a strange hurry. As he met our 
hero he passed a seemingly cordial greeting, and then went on to 
the chamber of the king. 

“By my faith, Du Chastel, I thank you for having recommended 
that youth to my notice,” said the monarch, as Sir Nandon ap- 
proached him. “Iam glad you returned just as you did, for this 
morning I was in doubt whom to place at the head of that mis- 
sion.” 

“ Ay, your majesty,” returned Du Chastel, “I knew that La 
Nuit was a brave youth, and [ am inclined to think that on such 
emergencies, the hot bleod of ambitious youth is better than the 
cooler blood of more experience.” 

“Perhaps you are right, Du Chastel; but this is a dangerous 
mission, and I hope the youth will come back in safety.” 

“0, 80 do I—upon my soul I do!” responded Du Chastel, with 
& look in which exultation was blended with subtle cunning. 

In due time, Henry la Nuit made his appearance, and the king 
complimented him on his noble bearing. The young man little 
dreamed of the cause that lay at the bottom of his present pre- 
ferment ; he knew not that he had an enemy in the world; and 
for the present, perhaps, it was well he did not—for could he have 
read the meaning that lay lurking in Du Chastel’s face, he would 
not have set forth on his work with so good a heart. 


Henry saw his men assembled in the king’s court, and he was 
well pleased with their appearance. Most of them he knew per- 
sonally, and he knew they were men not used to fear. They, too, 
seemed pleased with the commander who had been given to them, 
and with one voice they pledged themselves to stand faithfully by 
him. It was nearly dusk when the party set out, but they all had 
strong horses, and they started off in good spirits. The distance 
to Saint Jean Pied de Port was not over twenty miles, and La 
Nuit reached that place about an hour after midnight. He had 
an order from the king to the seneschal of the town, so his troop 
was at once provided for. 

With the first streak of dawn our hero was astir, and his first 
movement was to see that none of his men exposed themselves to 
observation, for he had reasons for keeping their presence a secret. 
For an hour after he arose he was closeted with the seneschal, and 
from that official he learned that some of the brigands had been 
seen near the town on the afternoon of the previous day ; so there 
was little doubt that Morillo was somewhere on the Spanish side 
of the mountains. He learned the nature of the haunts that the 
brigands frequented, and with this information, seeing it was all he 
could get, he resolved to set at work. He was determined first to go 
among the mountains alone, and reconnoitre, for he knew that if 
he ventured among the rough fastnesses with his troop, he might 


be taken by surprise, and ata disadvantage. There were many | 


of the passes of Saint Jean where a dozen men could hold at bay 
his full force. After he had made up his mind upon this point, 
he called one of his men to him. It was a young man, who pos- 
sessed a face of more than ordinary intelligence. 

“ Francisco,” he said, addressing his man, “I think you paint 
some.” 

“I have been accounted a painter, Sir Henry.” 

“So I have heard. Do you think you could paint a face 
well?” 

“J can paint one, and then you shall be the judge,” returned 
Francisco. “ After we get over this brigand business, if we are 
both alive, I will try my hand, and then you shall see for your- 
self.” 

“ Ay, but I want this done now,” resumed La Nuit; “and it is 
my own face that I want painted.” 

“ Your portrait ?” 

“ No, no—my face. Now do you think you could so paint my 
face—my own individual face, I mean—that it would look like 
the face of a very old man !—so that a very close scrutiny would 
not detect the cheat ?” 

“If I had the materials I could certainly do it,” returned Fran- 
cisco, with astonishment. 

“T can get the materials of the seneschal. I see you look puz- 
zled, Francisco, and I will at once tell you what I mean to do. 
It will not answer to take our whole troop among the mountain 
passes at a venture, and before we can set out with any hopes of 
success it is absolutely necessary that I should know towards 
which point to turn. That information I cannot gain here in 
Saint Jean, and I am going to find it for myself. The seneschal 
will supply me with the necessary articles for disguising every- 
ting Sat my features, sa this latter is a desideratum that you 
must supply.” 

“But, my dear Francisco, “you are running 
into danger which you—” 

But La Nuit stopped him, and bade him do as he desired. 

“ Very well,” said the soldier-painter, at length. “Bring me 
the materials and I will set at work. Put on the disguise you 
mean to wear, and I will paint you a face to guit it.” 


La Nuit was not long in preparing for the trial of Francisco’s 
skill. The disguise that he obtained of the seneschal, he care- 
fally adjusted. It-was a pilgrim’s dress, consisting of a long, 
brown gown, considerably soiled and worn; # pair of old san- 
dals, and a well-fitting white wig; and he had also obtained the 
necessary paints for finishing his work. Francisco went at it, 
and, in the course of half an hour, he had so transformed the 
young man’s face that the closest observer would have given his 
age the benefit of sixty years, at least. La Nuit looked into the 
barnished mirror, and expressed himself more than satisfied. 
He went out into the small court, where his men were assembled, 
and they greeted him with reverence ; he walked around amongst 
them, and they craved his blessing. Not one of them knew him. 
Assured now that his plan was feasible, he revealed himself to 
his followers, and, as soon as their astonishment was somewhat 
subsided, he told them of his plan. At first, some of them re- 
monstrated, out of fear for their commander’s safety; but they 
all saw the excellence of the plan, and they pers to remain 
under cover until he returned. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE MOUNTAIN BATTLE. 


Ir was yet morning when Henry la Nuit set forth upon his 
dangerous mission. He was acquainted with some of the passes 
of Saint Jean Pied de Port, and of the nature of others he had 
learned of the seneschal. He walked very carefully when there 
was a chance of his movements being watched, but when he was 
where no prying eye could reach him, he walked on far more 
rapidly than the age he so well represented would seem to war- 
rant. In his hand he carried a stout staff, and the only other 
weapon he had was a short dagger that he had concealed beneath 
his robe. 

An hour’s walk brought him to the first real pass of the moun- 
tains, and from this point the way was rough and tedious. The 
young man had toiled up many a hard way, and was beginning to 
despair, when he suddenly came upon a piece of wide table-rock, 
where the narrow mule-path was lost for a while in open space. 
For a few moments he stood on this spot, and gazed about him. 
On all hands the mountain peaks towered above him, bereft of 
everything like vegetation, and he was half lost in the wild gran- 
deur of the scene, when he was accosted by a human voice. He 
turned and saw a man standing only a few feet from him, and 
he knew him at once, by his garb and arms, to be one of the 
brigands. 

“ By Saint John,” uttered the brigand, “ you are taking a toil- 
some way, good sir pilgrim. What leads you here ?” 

“ Alas, my son, I have lost my way,” returned La Nuit, lean- 
ing heavily upon his staff. 

And whither would you go?” 

“*T would find the town of Navarretta,” said La Nuit. 

“ Then, it seems to me, you are taking a strange course to find 
it. Have you not just ascended the mountain ?” 

“ Yes, my son.” 

‘Then you must have known that you were travelling directly 
away from the place you seek.” 

“ Ay,” returned the seeming pilgrim, without hesitation, “I 
know that ; but I got lost in the intricate windings below, and I 
toiled up here in hopes of seeing my way. All night long have I 
been on the stretch. I am hungry and weary. If you have food 
I pray you to give me some.’ 

The brigand hesitated « while, but at length he bade our hero 
follow him. He struck off into a narrow defile that led between 
two huge cliffs, and several times he turned back to spur his fol- 
lower up, but the pilgrim professed to be too old and weary to 
walk faster, and, with a few slight growls, the guide lagged on. 
At length the latter stopped, and bade the pilgrim wait there 
while he went to sce if hecould find something in the shape of 
food for him. La Nuit waited some fifteen minutes, and, at the 
end of that time, the brigand returned, and again bade him fol- 
low on. 

The distance now was short, for the guide soon reached a place 
where there was a deep cavern in the rock, and where there were - 
half a dozen men, all well-armed, sitting about. They spoke 
with the pilgrim, but had no idea of doubting him. They looked 
upon him as a feeble old man, and though they did not seem to 
be overburdened with the spirit of hospitality, yet they did not 
wish to turn the applicant away empty-handed. The man, who 
had brought him hither, soon gave him some bread and wine, 
and after this ho brought him some goat-skins, upon which to 
sleep. La Nuit thanked the fellow for his kindness, and then 
laid himself down and prepared to watch all that went on about 
him. He counterfeited sleep so well that little notice was taken 
of him, save once in a while to come and see if he yet slambered, 
and, as they thought he did, they seemed to rest at their ease. 

At length—it may have been half an hour after La Nuit laid 
down—there came a heavy tramping of feet along the defile, and, 
shortly afterwards, a body of men, some fifty in number, came 
towards the great open cavern. They were led by a man whom 
La Nuit at once knew, from the descriptions hehad received, to 
be Morillo, and was a powerfully-built fellow, somewhere in the 
middle age of life, and looking the very picture of what he really 
was—dark, frowning and fierce, with a short, thick neck, and a 
broad, thick head. His hands were even now bloody, and a look 
at the articles which his followers bore would tell that he had just 
come from the doing of one of his guilty deeds. 

“ How now, Maldiz,” he cried, as his eye rested first upon the 
pilgrim, and then upon the brigand, who hed conducted the old 
man thither. “ What means this ?”’ 

Ah, captain,” returned Maldiz, with a slight trembling, “he 
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is a poor pilgrim, whom I found faint and weary in the great pass, 
and as he begged so hard for food and rest, I brought him hither. 


~ He had lost his way, and had been wandering about all night.” 


“ How long has he slept t”’ 

“ Not over half an hour, captain.” 

Morillo approached the spot where our hero Jay, and touched 
him lightly with his foot, but La Nuit did not betray the least sign 


of consciousness; he scemed to be sleeping a hard, sound sleep. | 


The brigand watched him for a few moments, and then turned to- 
wards Maldiz, to whom he said : 

“ You should have known better than to have brought that old 
man here. He may not do us any damage, for by to-morrow we 
shall leave this place, but you know it is against our laws. Never 
do it again, even though it were your own mother who asked it 
at your hands.” 

Maldiz offered some apology, but Morillo cut him short, with 
an assarance that if harm came of this, his head should be the 
forfeit. 

For ntarly two hours Henry la Nuit lay there, and all the 
while he pretended to be asleep. When he at length arose to his 
feet, he was confronted by Morillo himself. ‘ 

“Do you feel like pursuing your journey t” asked the brigand, 

“Yes, my son, I am much refreshed. If your leader would let 
one of his men set me upon the right roai, I shall have still more 
occasion for thanks.” 

Morillo hesitated for some moments ere he spoke. At first he 
seemed inclined to administer some terrible admonition, but he 
finally concluded to keep it to himself, for he called one of his 
men, and bade him conduct the pilgrim to the great pass, and 
point out to him his road. 

“Let me thank you once more for your kindness,” said our 
hero, as he was turning away. 

“ Never mind that,” returned Morillo, with a dark look. “ Let 
me advise you, however, to keep a quict tongue in your head, 
after this. I’ve known men to die from a slight exposure on 
these mountains !” 

La Nuit knew very well what the brigand meant, but he bowed 
in acknowledgment of the token without trepidation, and then 
followed his conductor from the spot. 

It was near nightfall when La Nuit reached the town of Saint 
Jean Pied de Port, and he found that he had arrived just in time, 
for in half an hour more his men would have been up the moun- 
tains after him. As soon as he was in the court, they crowded 
anxiously about him to learn of his success. 

“T think I have them,” was his reply to the men’s inquiry. 
“TI can lead you to their very nest, and I believe you will help 
me do the rest.” 

A simultaneous “ Yes,” barst from the lips of the men. All 
they wanted was to be led to the conflict. 

The moon was to rise that night at about elevon o’clock, and 
La Nuit made up his mind that he would start about ten, so that 
he might reach the cover of the deep passes before the night be- 
came light enoagh to prove dangerous. Accordingly the party 
supped at the expense of the seneschal once more, and at the ap- 
pointed time they set off. They reached the mountain just as the 
first pale beams of the moon came glimmering over the scene—so 
they had sufficient light to enable them to pick their way slowly 
along up the rugged path. La Nuit bade each man tread as lightly 
‘as possible, and after they got well up, he forbade all talking of 
whatever kind. 

At length they reached a narrow place, where not more than 
two could walk abreast, and here La Nuit bade his followers re- 
main while he went ahead to reconnoitre. He took Francisco 
with him, and, with noiseless steps, he moved along through the 
narrow defile. 

“I expect to find asentincl only a short distance ahead,” he 
whispered to Francisco, “and he must be disposed of without 
noise. If you see him first, be careful and utter no exclamation 
that can betray us.” - 

Francisco promised obedience, and then the two moved on 
again.’ It was not many minutes before La Nuit reached the 
opening of the “Great Pass,” as he had heard it called,—the 
wide table, where he had met the brigand,—and he had reason to 
believe that a sentinel was kept posted there. Here he stopped 
Francisco again, and then crept forward to the pass. The moon- 
beams fell upon full half of the open space, and, after some 
watching, our hero discovercd a man standing within the shade, 
some thirty feet from him. He crept back to where Francisco 
had stopped. 

“—h!” he whispered, “Ihave seen him. Let me take the 
club, and you remain here till I call for you. Move not under 
any circumstances, unless I call your name.” 

It was @ short, heavy club, which he had prepared on purpose, 
and, as soon as La Nuit received it, he went back to his post. 
The brigand was now walking up and down the further part of 
the table, and hamming a tune while he walked. Our hero might 
easily have rushed upon him and overcome him, but that would 
‘not answér his purpose. Had he been sure that he could have 
brought the whole band of robbers to an engagement in this pass, 
he might have run the risk, rather than wait too long; but of this 
he could not be certain, and he knew that if he could but reach 
the cavern with his men, he could be sure of a fair conflict, at 
least. 

For full fifteen minutes La Nuit waited there, and he was al- 
most upon the verge of despair, when the sentinel slowly ap- 
proached the very spot where he lay. The knight crouched as 
low down as possible, and the brigand cast his eyes down the de- 
file without seeing him, and then passed on. This was the mo- 

Ment for our hero, and balancing the club carefully in his hand, 
gave one leap, and, om the same instant, his blow fell with 


such unerring aim and force that the sentinel fell with it, without 
so mach as a groan. A single blow of the dagger made the work 
sure, and then he hastened back down the defile. His men were 
quickly called up and arranged, and ere long they stood in the 
open pass, where the sentry had been slain. 

“Now, my men,” said La Nait, spedking in low, quick tones, 
“the work is fairly before us. It must be a hand-to-hand battle 
now, and the best men must win. Draw your swords and follow 
me as silently as possible.” 

La Nuit took the same way through which he had been led on the 
previous morning, taking care to avoid the moonbeams as much 
as possible, and ere long he entered upon the open space in front 
of the cavern. 

This cavern was but a broad, deep hole in the face of a perpen- 
dicular rock. The entrance was as ample as the interior, so that 
® person upon the outside could command a full view of the 
inner surface. It only served as a shelter from the rains and 
heavy dews. As soon as our hero’s men were close behind him, 
he entered the open space, and, at the same moment, there was a 
loud shout from some one who had discovered them. This shout 
was answered by at least a dozen voices from the cavern, and, in 
& moment more, the aroused brigands came rushing ont. 

“Now, my men,” shouted La Nuit, “let your blows be quick 
and strong. On! in the name of God and our king!” 

The moon now shone full into the place, and the fight went on 
with almost as mach certainty as though it had ben broad day. 
The brigands had all rallied, bat yet they were taken at a disad- 
vantage. The soldiers not only outnumbered them, but they also 
had the advantage of the first blow, and that was not a little. 

“ This is the work of that accursed pilgrim !” cried Morillo, as 
he sprang into the midst of the conflict. 

“ Then it is the holiest work he ever did !’”’ shouted La Nuit, in 
retarn. 

“Ha! say yesot Now prove it!” 

Morillo had singled out the knight, and with a quick bound he 
stood before him. Other men fought wherever they could fetch a 
blow, but these two fought alone, and they fought, too, with all 
the coolness and tact that long practice can give. The one fought 
for his life, and the other fora boon full as dear. La Nuit had 
forgotten now that Honor could be nothing more to him ; he felt 
that the trust of his king was upon his shoulders—that the eyes 
of all the knights in Navarre would be upon him for this; and he 
fought for more than life. 

“You have experience,” said Morillo, as his favorite stroke 
was parried for the sixth time, “but you will soon find the need 
of strength.” 

“ Wait till that need comes,” said La Nuit, as he gave a thrust 
which came nigh the brigand’s heart. 

Our hero soon found that he must resort to the only trick of 
arms he had left, and to this end he moved back a pace, and then 
made a feint at the brigand’s breast. The thrust was parried, but 
as La Nuit had not intended to drive his sword home, the cross 
stroke only took’ it upon the point, and, quick as lightning, he 
changed the direction of his weapon, and drove it clear through 
the brigand’s sword-arm, at the elbow. As Morillo’s arm fell to 
his side, La Nuit withdrew his sword with a powerful effort, and 
then fetched his adversary a blow upon the temple with its pom- 
mel, that settled him to the groand. 

When the fight ended, there were only six of the brigands alive, 
and theycried for quarters. Forty-two of their comrades in crime 
lay dead about them, and they saw that their chicf was bound and 
made prisoner. La Nuit found that he had lost twenty men. It 
was a loss, but then the loss was slight when compared with the 
good that had been done in thus ridding the country of a scourge 
that had been so long levying upon its fairest lives and fortunes. 

“O, that accursed pilgrim !” hissed the brigand chieftain. 

“Don’t trouble yourself any more about him,” said La Nuit, 
in reply, “for,” he added, assuming the voice he had used when 
under the disguise, “I am the very person, and now J have still 
more occasion than ever for thanks !’”” 

Morillo started as though he had been struck by a javelin. He 
gazed for a few moments into the moonlit features of the young 
man, and then he ground his teeth in fury. 

“Q,” he hissed, ‘‘ I wish I had known it!” 

“ Still, I am thankful as it is !’”’ returned La Nuit. 

As he spoke, he turned to his men, and ere long afterwards the 
prisoners were placed under safe guidance, and then the party 
began to descend the mountain. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE BENEDIOTINE’S WARNING, 


Ix was with some difficulty that the seneschal of Saint Jean 
Pied de Port couid be persuaded to believe that Morillo was cap- 
tured alive, and it was with equal difficulty that he could be per- 
suaded to go into the room where the dreaded brigand was; but 
at lengih he did so, and though he trembled exceedingly, yet he 
got a full view of the terrible man. 

“ So we’ve got you, at last,” ventured the seneschal, coming as 
near the prisoner as he dared. 

Morillo looked up, and ground his teeth, and the poor sencs- 
chal shrank away behind La Nuit, and expressed a desire that 
the fellow might be removed as soon as possible. 

This could not be done, however, until La Nuit had received 
additional force from the seneschal, and brought the bodies of the 
slain, and the booty of the brigands, from the mguntsins. The 
force was easily raised, and, by the middle of the afternoon, our 
here was once more back again beneath the roof of the timid 
seneschal. Of course, he could not think now of returning to 


Pampeluna before the next morning, so he took additional mea- 


sures for the safety of the prisoners, and then saw to the dispo- 
sition of those who needed burial. 

For two nights La Nuit had had no sleep, and as soon as he 
could get clear of his pressing duties, he sought his bed, deter- 
mined to catch a slight rest before supper. The bed felt most 
grateful to bis weary limbs, and in a very few moments he was 
fast asleep. When he awoke, it was fairly dark, and, on descend- 
ing to the hall, he found that all his men had eaten their suppers, 
and gone to bed, the prisoners being under a guard provided by 
the seneschal. Hoe was somewhat surprised to find that it was 
near ten o’clock, but when he came to realize how much refreshed 
he felt, both in body and mind, he did not wonder that he had 
slept five hours. He sat and talked with the seneschal until that 
worthy functionary began to nod and doze in his chair; so at 
eleven o’clock he gave up that companionship, and went to where 
the prisoners were confined. Having seen that all was safe there, 
and given a few words of charge to the guard, he threw on his 
surcoat and passed out into the street. The first sound that 
struck his ear was the loud murmuring of the Nive, and he at 
once bent his steps towards the bank of the river. By the time 
he reached it, the moon began to lift its bright face above the 
mountains, and he promised himse f a pleasant walk. 

About half a mile up the river, La Nuit had noticed a little cot 
that was shut in by trees. He had seen it when on his way to the 
mountains, and he determined to bend his steps thither. He had 
no particular object in view, save to enjoy a walk by himself, and 
to have that walk as quict as possible, Is it a wonder that his 
thoughts now wandered back to the old castle of Estellat The 
name of the gentle being, whom he so fondly loved, dwelt softly 
upon his lips, and the excitement of the past day was forgotten. 
He forgot the new honors that were gathering about him; he for- 
got the shouts of thinks that were awaiting him; he forgot all 
but that one tear-wet face he had last seen in the corridor of the 
old castle. 

Thus wandering, and thus pondering, he came close upon the 
little cot, and he was aroused from his meditations by the ap- 
proach of some one who had come from thé ivy-bound porch. 
La Nuit would have avoided the stranger, but he could not do so 
withoat making his way through a thick hedge of mulberries, and 
this he cared not to do. The moon now shone full upon the path, 
and La Nuit saw that the coming person was habited in the garb 
of a Benedictine. At length they met, and our hero saw the pale 
features before him as they were lit up by the moonbeams. The 
Benedictine stopped, and La Nuit started back with horror. 

“ Who are you ?” he uttered, gazing breathlessly upon the pal- 
lid features of the hooded apparition. 

“One who knows you, Henry la Nuit!” returned the monk, in 
a tone that made the young man quiver. 

“ Ay—but who are you?” he whispered. 

“It matters not, so long as I am one who wishes you well. 
Go on, La Nuit, and win your way to honor and fume !” 

“O, this is some phantasy that has seized upon me!” exclaimed 
La Nuit, paying little heed to the Benedictine’s words. “Speak 
to me! Art thou flesh and blood, like me, or art thou but the 
seeming of solid life—the airy phantom of my imagination? 
And yet I should know you well! Those features are not—” 

Who has not, in the midst of some terrible dream, felt sure 
that the brain was being played upon by phantasy, and so sought 
to awaken from the uneasy slumber t—half asleep, yet dreaming 
of horror, and wishing to awake. So La Nuit stopped short in 
his speech, and shook himself. He wondered if he were nob 
still on the bed where he had thrown himself that afternoon, and 
if all this were not a lively dream ; he rubbed his eyes, and gazed 
about him, and he was convinced that he was awake. 

“ Grrocamo !” he uttered, gazing again upon the Benedictine. 

“Then you, too, know me.” 

“Tf thou art Girolamo, I did know thee once. -But I saw thee 
buried beneath the old castle of Estella.” 

“T have been beneath that castle, and I have seen the mauso- 
leum that tells where Girolamo once slept. But seek no more of 
that. I have a right to walk the earth, and I will walk it to some 


purpose. Let me whisper a word in your ear. Start not, for is 
is not with me to do thee harm. But beware of Nandou du 
Chastel 

“Ha! Du Chastel ?” 


“ Yes—beware of him!” 

“ But wherefore?” asked the youth, his mind at once turned 
into a new channel, but yet keeping sight of the old one. 

“Because there is need of it, and that is all I can tell you—for 
it is all I know.” 

“One moment!” cried La Nuit; but he spoke in vain, for the 
Benedictine moved off, nor would he stop. The young man 
gazed after him so long as his dark form was in sight, and then 
he started on his way back tawards the town. 

La Nuit had plenty to think of now besides the gentle lady, Is- 
abella, but his thoughts were not very firmly settled upon any 
given point. When he reached the dwelling of the seneschal, he 
went to the room where the prisoners were confined, and, having 
assured himself that all was well, he once more sought his own 
chamber. In the morning he sought the seneschal, and asked 
him if he knew who lived in the 5 cot down upon the bank of 
the Nive. 

“T know there is a woman aA ‘and that she is very old,” 
returned the seneschal. 

“ And do you not know her name ?” 

“No. She lives there by herself, and I have had no chance to 
find her out. Ido not even know whether she has any relatives 
living or not.” 

“ And have you ever seen a Benedictine about the cot?” 
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HAVILAND BROTHERS & CO.’8 EXHIBITION OF DECORATED PURCELAIN, IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


CRYSTAL PALACE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

On this and the opposite page we present a series of i!lustra- 
tions of various contributions to the New York Crystal Palace. 
First, we give above, various representations of Porcelain Ware, 
contributed by Haviland Brothers & Co., of Paris, and New 
York, and who obtained the first premium at the fair for the finest | 
display of decorated porcelain. Their articles have been the es- 
pecial theme of delight to all lovers of the beautiful, and have at- 
trarted much attention. This delicate ware, which is now com- | 
ine into such general use, and which has been so much perfected 
and beautified of late, is com of a peculiar clay, procured at 
Linioges, an ancient town of France, situated some three hundred 
miles south of Paris, and long supported by the wonderfal purity | 
and delicacy of the clay that abounds there. Messrs. Haviland | 
actin & Oo: haven branch of thelr house here, and cast most | 


HARP EXWIB[TING AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


of their ware at Linioges, and afterwards import it to this country. | erally used and better appreciated. It is the soothing, hea 


Tue Americans engaged in the business are said to rival the 
French operatives. Below we give our readers a representation 
of a magnificent Double-Action Harp, at the Crystal Palace, man- 
ufactured by Messrs. J. F. Brown & Co., of New York, who are, 
also, the leading nase ones of London. Nothing could be more 
perfect and beautiful than this instrament, and we do not wonder 
that, even when far less perfect, the sad-fated queen of France, 
Maria Antoinette, and the famous Madame de Genlis, were enthu- 
siastic patrons of the harp. Bochsa, the prince of modern harp- 
ists, pronounces the harps of Messrs. Brown & Co. equal to the 
celebrated Erard’s, of Paris, and excelled by none in the world. 
In one res they are superior to any European harps, viz., they 
are fitted for the extremes of climate in this country. For his im- 
provements in this delightful instrument, Mr. Brown has received 
the Franklin medal of the ‘ 
Society of Arts. Next we 
resent the contribution of 
. Baker & Co. to the 
Crystal Palace. It is many 
tea and coffee 
e articles of univer- 
snl consumption in all civ- 
ilized nations, and hardly 
a family can be found in 
the United States that does 
not habitually use one or 
the other. The fruit of the 
Theobroma C ocoa, or 
Chocolate Tree—a native 
of Central and Southern 
Ameriea, in parts of which 
it grows spontaneously,— 
although introduced to the 
knowledge of Europeans 
at an earlier day than tea 
and coffce, has never been, 
from some unexplained 
eause, so general a favor- 
ite. Recently, however, it 
has been better known as 
a nourishing, healing and 
restorative drink, and its 
use is rapidly increasing. 
The three forms in whic 
it is commonly prepared 
and sold are those of choc- 
olate, cocoa, and broma. 
Prepared in either of these 


and nourishing properties of cocoa which have obtained for nae 
favorable consideration of medical men. They are nearly unani- 
mous in recommending it. Most of them prize it as among the 
most potent of healing agencies, and rare indeed is the physician 
who does not prescribe it in one form or another to invalids and 
convalescents. In short, the great merit of cocoa and broma is 
that while they soothe and invigorate, they do not excite and even- 
tually prostrate the system, as do tea and coffee and other kindred 
infusions. The best preparations of cocoa, chocolate, and broma 
that we have seen, are those made by W. Baker & Co., of Dor- 
chester, Mass. This house was established in 1780, and the fact 
that it has always stood at the head of this branch of manufactures 
is evidence of care in the selection of stock, and of skill in its 
manufacture. We believe that medical men and connoisseurs unite 


forms it is an admirable 


diet, retarding to a far 
greater degree than tea or 
coffve the natural wear aid 


tear of the human body— 
that nervous irri- 
tability which they always 
produce, and is fur n ore 
nutritious than any other 
infusion. As a means of 
economy it may be recom- . 
mended to persons in mod- 
erate circumstances, as 
containing a far greater 2 ; \ 
amount of solid and life- = - 
matter than 


their nutriment escapes in 


tire nutriment is saved, 
and this, passing into wie 


system invigorates it, therehy lessening the craving for other food. | in according to them the preference. Their 
an the system, allaying hunger, re- _ be found at 


tarding the change of matter and diminishing the amount of bod- | 


W. BAKER & CO.’8 EXHIBITION AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


beverages are eure to 
. The World’s Fair, at New York 


grocery 
A awarded them the first premium, a testimonial whieh they have 
ily waste, it cannot fail to become, and deserves to be more gen- | also received from numerous institutes and fairs : 
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MILWARD & SONS’ SPECIMEN. 
The first representation on this 
pagé is of Henry Milward & Sons’ 
case of needles and fish-hooks, 
taken from the regular stock. This 
house was established as far back 
as 1730, and have lately had a 
modern ‘endorsement of h 
standing by receiving the prize 
medal at the Crystal Palace, for the 
ral excellence of their manu- 
ure, and on the gold-eyed groove- 
less needles. Only some forty years 
since, machinery was brought to 
bear upon an important branch of 
the manafactare, which had this 
effect, that, whereas a man could, 
before that time, operate upon about 
one hundred and fifty in an hour, 


hour, with a pro 
tion in price. T 
of the time.of Oliver Cromwell— 
for so long back has the art existed, 
it is said—at Redditch, would have 
smiled with cavalier incredulity, or 
frowned with puritanical severity, 
according to their class, if any one 
dared to rd a prophecy 
that within about two centuries one 
establishment would be enabled to 
produce six millions of needies in 
a week, which is literally the case 
with that of Henry Milward & Sons. 
Below we give our readers a repre- 
sentation of a most curious and re- 
markable inveation in the improve- 
ment of the violin. The violin, 
which has long maintained undis 
puted sovercignty over all other 
masical machines, was first intro 
ducod to tlie scientific world, b 
an Italian, some two and a 
centuries ago. Its collaterals, the 
viola, violoncello, and contrabase, 
came forth probably at about the 
same time; prior to which, the 
“viol”—an instrument furnished 
like the guitar, with “frets ”—hcld 
an clevated rank in the orchestral 
family. Tho removal of these ob- 
structions from the finger-board, 
raised the viol, by its new name, 
“violin,” to that npper sphere in 
the universe of melodic art, which 
it has since continued to occupy, 
and in which it is still exhibiting 
such wonderful progress. Countless 
efforts have been made by curious 
European artists, to alter for the 
better the or organization of 
this imperial piece of mechanism. 
No one, however, has yet succeeded 
in any of these experiments. And 
to this day, amateurs and 
sors have rested quietly under the 
conviction that every such farther 
undertaking must inevitably fail ; 
for that, whereas, the violin, like 
i t 6 po rfec- 
tion. and scewith- 
standing this deep impression, a 
very important movement has been 
recently effected, by an accomplish- 
ed mechanic in our own country 


which bids fair to outrival the famed piano attachment, contrived a. },ent dead wood 
few years since by the late Mr.Coilman. This new inventio. is tt 
applicable alike to the whole series of 

ing the action of the bow. It consists, 
of a cylindrical tube, composed of thin, sonorous metal, spread. — 
ing at the top into a trumpet formed mouth, in place of the pres- 


LE & 
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portion, or neck 
(independent of the finger-board 
that is not:to be disturbed), of 
the several instruments in ques- 
tion. The body, or shell, remains 
unchanged, as does also the con- 
formation of the neck and finger- 
board ; so that no variation is re- 


instruments requir- | 
y, of the substitution 


FROM THE MANUFACTORY OF 
H.MILWARD AND SON 
WAS HFOED MILLS.AND REDDITOH. a 


= in the mode of playing. 
‘his improvement has been sub- 
i mitted.to several musical gentle- 
I men of Boston, who, after inves- 
tigating the acoustic principle 
involved, and practically testing 
im t model, unite 
; in commending the arrangement, 
| ag one whereby a far more sweet, 
full, brilliant, and mellow tone is 
elicited, than the same instru- 
ments were before capable of 
producing. The metallic tube 
will be manufactared and sold as 
a distinet article ;. but can be af- 
fixed to any of the instrumcnts 
now in use, or r con- 
structed. It will undoubted! 

supersede the solid wood neck so 
long retained. Measures for se- 
curing a patent in the United 
States have already been taken ; 
and the proper documents for ob- 
taining the same rights in Eng- 
land will shortly reach that coun- 


try, accompanied by one of the 
{ proprietors. Ths inventor of this 
geni pparatus is Mr. Sew- 
ia all Short, formerly of this State, 
now resident in New London, 
Conn. Doubtless, he will soon 

present to the public ample op- 
portunity for testing the practi- 
cal utility of this arrangement. 
tever of improvement can 


i be introduced into the violin is 


MILWARD & SONS’ EXHIBITION. 


_ an acquisition to musical science, 
for this instrument will ever hold 
& prominent place in orchestral 
accompaniments. 


NEWELL’S SAFETY LAMP. 


These lamps, which have attract- 
ed so much attention at the Crystal 
Palace, are all that they purport to 
be. They have been in use for the 
past two years, wider the sanction 
of many of the most scientific gen- 
tlemen of this country, and still 
continue to merit their approbation, 
regarding it 4s an effectual protec- 
tion against explosion. Profcssors 
B. Siltiman, sevior, C. T. Jackson, 
A. A. Hayes, Parker Cleveland, and 
others, have given it the high sanc- 
tion of their unqualified approval. 
An invention, backed up by such 
testimonials, must surcly be that 
great desideratum which has been 
wanting to render the use of barn- 
ing fiuid safe. Until we had the 
pleasure of witnessing the experi 
ment of filling the lamp with the 
feeder (which, also, has the same 
protection,—while the fluid im the 

mt and that in the lamp were 
blazing, which was the most con- 
vincing argument for their safety 
that could ibly be evinced), we 
never would allow the dangerous 
stuff about our premises; and we 
are fully satisfied that no person 
should attempt to use those highly 
combustible materials, known as 
burning fiuid, camphene, ethereal 
oil, patent oil,and all other mix- 
tures in which alcohol 4 a com- 

md , used- for light in an 
Safety Lamp an 
Feeder. The principle upon which 
these lamps are constructed, is too 
well known by the public generally 
—they having been in practical use 
the past two years—to give a full 
description of them here ; suffice it 
to say that the principle adopted is 
that of the well-known Davy Lamp. 
By the ingenious arrangement of 
fine wire screens, the mass of the 
fluid in the lamp is separated com- 
pletely from contact with the flame, 
which will not pass through the 
screen. The can is also protected 
by similar screens, which, while 
they admit free passage to the fluid, 
are impassable walls to the flame. 
We saw a glass lamp of this kind, 
the tube of which had been remoy- 
ed, lighted—or, rather, the ethereal 
element of the oil, that through 
the agency of which explosions al- 
ways occur,—and the fluid was 
poured from the can directly thro” 
the flame and into the lamp, with- 
out the least danger. The mouth 
of the can was also surrounded by 
flame, and the fluid then poured 
out of the mouth, and still without 
danger. Eve ible experiment 
to the of the invention 
was tried, all with the same result, 
with no other motive than a desire 
to see an eo of deaths by 
camphene. 6 havé stated facts, 
that can be proved hy experiment at 
P. B. Caidwell’s, 28 Bromfield St. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE BROKEN BUST. 


BY J. C. PEABOPY. 


Out the window idly peering 
On the mighty humar tide— 

Which, its troubled front uprearing, 
Tossed with passion, swelled with pride, 


Doth through the broad street ebb and flow, 
A ripple that did life foreshow, 


This morning I espied 
A gir) im summers half a score, 
With blue eyes and sunny hair, 
Tripping from out a sculptor’s door, 
Did a marble Cupid bear— 
Up to the sky she turned her gaze, 
And stumbled, heeding not ber ways, 


And dashed the treasure there. 


Emblem of thy fature, ever— 
Maiden of the dreamy eye— 

If its glance from earth thou sever, 
Turning to an ideal sky— 

Trusting to aught dbove the toil 

And grovelling of life's taurmcoil—' 
Thou shalt fall, and hope shall die. 

And the love thy beart may cherish— 
It abideth not for aye— 

As his marble bust did perish, 
Love himself shall flee away ; 

Thy castles then shall ruined lie, 

Scorned by the selfish passer-by, 
Like the marble wreck to-day. 


4 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
* “AS WE FORGIVE OUR DEBTORS.” 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


Wuen a mere lad we were struck with the remark of an emi- 
nent physician, and have thought of it hundreds of times since. 
His collector, in making returns, reported as valueless an account 
against a gentleman who had recently failed in business. 

“The bill is good for nothing,” said the collector. 
has sunk everything, and is now with his family on the world 
penniless.” 

The physician took the bill, quietly tore it into pieces, and then 
turning to the unfortunate debtor’s account, wrote across it— 
* settled.” 

“Rather a losing business that,” remarked the collector. 

“I hope to be able to say the Lord’s Prayer as long as I live,” 
was the physician’s calm reply. “ ‘Forgive us our debts as we 
forgive our debtors.’ When we say that prayer, my friend, it 
behooves us to look into our hearts, and ask ourselves how we 
forgive our debtors. ‘ With what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you again.’” 

“Yes, hundreds of times since then, in our world-experience 
and contact with men, have we thought of that physician’s re- 
mark. But very few have we met, who, like him, could say the 
Lord’s Prayer without asking for a curse instead of a blessing; 
for if the Lord forgave their debts as they forgive their debtors, 
their chances of eternal salvation would not be worth the fraction 
of a mite. 

This defect of forgiveness is not confined to the non-professor 
—to him whose lips repeat not daily the holy words of that holy 
petition. So far as our experience and observation go, they 
who profess to have “had much forgiven, because they had 
sinned much,” are as rigid in their exaction of the uttermost 
farthing, as the men who assume no sanctity of life or conversa- 
tion. We speak here in gencral terms. There are noble excep- 
tions in both classes; but not, we are inclined to believe, in one 
more than in the other. With an individual of the former class, 
we have now to deal. We do not intend to be hard with him— 
we shall not exaggerate his defects ; for his purposes are good, 
and when he sees what is evil, he honestly strives to overcome it. 
But self-love and self-interest blind us all. They blinded Mr. 
Harvey Green, notwithstanding he had passed from “death unto 
life,’ and had the evidence of the change in the fact that he 
“Joved the brethren.” 

Harvey Green was a shrewd man of business—honest in all his 
dsalings, yet ever exacting his own. He took no advantage of 
others, and was very careful not to let others take advantage of 
him. While acting on the precept, “Owe no man anything,” he 
never lost sight of a debtor, nor rested while the obligation re- 
mained in force. A very natural result was that Harvey Green 
prospered in the things cf this world—nc: that he became very 
rich, but so well off as to leave no reasonable want unsupplied. 

it so happened, a few y@ars ago, thata man named Wilkins, 
after an unsuccessful struggle with fortune, continued throngh six 
or seven years, failed in business. Few men had toiled harder, 
or suffered more; and when at last he yielded to the pressure of 
iron circumstances, he sunk down for a scason prostrate in mind 
and body. Everything that be had was given up to the creditors 
—the property paid but a small percentage on their claims—and 
then he went forth into the world, all his business relations broken 
up, and, under the heavy disadvantage of his situation, bravely 
sought to gain for his large dependent family things needful to 
their sustenance and growth in mind and body. 

Among his creditors was Green. Now Wilkins belonged to 
the same church that numbered Green among its members. 
When the latter heard of the failure he was a good deal disturbed, 
although the sum owed to him was not over three or four hundred 
dollars. On rofiection, he grew more composed. 

“ Wilkins is an honest man,” said he to himself. “He'll pay 
me sooner or later.” 


“<M. a 


It did not take long to soll off;-ata sad sacrifice, the stock of 
goods remaining in the hands of the debtor, for he threw no im- 
pediment in the way of those who sought to obtain their due. 


« Ah, my friend,” said the latter, on meeting with Green, a few 
days after the closing up-of his insolvent estate, “‘this is a sad 
business! But, if God gives me strength, I will pay off every 
dollar of this debt before I die. An honest man can never sleep 
soundly while he owes his neighbor a farthing.” 


“The right spirit, brother Wilkins,” answered Green; “the 
right spirit! Hold fast to that declaration, and all will come out 


straight in the end. Thongh I can’t very well lie out of my 
moncy, yet I will wait patiently until you are able to pay me. I 
always said you were an honest man; and Iam sure you will 
make good my words.” 

“ God helping me, I will,” said the debtor; his voice trembled, 
arid his eyes grew moist. ©, how dark all looked in the future! 


What a cloud was on his path! What a weight of grief, mortifi 


cation and despondency on his heart! 

The two men parted, and each took his homeward way—the 
debtor and the creditor. The one with countenance erect, self- 
eomplacent feelings and elastic step ; the other sad and depresscd. 

That night Mr. Green prayed, “Forgive us our debts as we 


forgive our debtors.” Yet scarcely had the words died on his 


lips ere he was musing on the chances in favor of his ever receiv- 
ing from the penniless Wilkins the few hundred dollars owed 
him by that unhappy individual. There was no sympathy for 
him in his heart; no thought of his terrible prostration of spirit ; 
nothing of pity and forgiveness. A selfish regard for his own 
interest completely absorbed all humane considerations. | 


Time passed on. Mr. Wilkins was no drone. An earnest, 
active man, he soon found employment—not very remunerative 
at first, but still sufficiently so to enable him to secure many com- 
forts for his family, and to provide for their education. 

One, two, three years glided by. With the growth of his chil- 
dren, his expenses increased, and kept so close a tread upon his 
income that he had not been able to pay off any of the old obli- 
gations ; although he never lost sight of them, and never ceased to 
feel troubled on account of their existence, 


“O, debt, debt, debt!” he would often sigh to himself. “ What 


would I not give to be able to say, ‘I owe no man anything.’ 
But with my large family and limited income, what hope is there !” 

This was his depressed state of mind one day when Mr. Green 
called in to see him. Many times before this the unhappy man 
had been reminded of his debt. 

“How are you getting on?” inquired the creditor, fixing his 
eyes steadily upon poor Mr. Wilkins, who felt a sense of suffoca- 
tion, and slightly quailed before his tyrant. 

“IT have much to be thankful for,” meekly answered the debtor. 
“My health has been good, and I have had steady employment.” 

“ You are living very comfortably.” 

“ And we are grateful to a kind Providence for our blessings.” 

“ Your salary is one thousand dollars ¢” 

“Tt is; and I have six children to support.” 

“You ought to save something. I’ve been easy with you a 
long time ; it’s three years now, and you haven’t offered me one 
cent. If you’d paid me five or ten dollars at atime, the debt 
would have been lessened. I wish you would begin to make 
some arrangement. You ouglit to save at least two hundred dol- 
lars from your salary. I know plenty of men who get only eight 
hundred dollars a year, and have as large families as yours.” 


The eye of Mr. Wilkins fell heavily to the floor; he felt as if a 
heavy weight had been laid upon his bosom. He made no reply, 
for what could he say ? 

“T have always upheld you as an honest man,” remarked 
Green, in a tone of voice that implied an awakening doubt as to 
whether this view of the debtor's character was really correct. 

“ That is between God and my own conscience,” said Wilkins, 
lifting his eyes from the floor and looking with some sternness 
into the face of his persecuting ercditor. 

“For your own sake, I trust you will keep a clear conscience,” 
returned Green. “As for the present matter between us, all I 
wish to know is, whether you mean to pay my debt; and if so, 
avhen I may expect to receive something.” 

“ How much is the debt?” asked Wilkins, 

“J: was three hundred and seventy dollars at the time of your 
failure. Interest added, it now amounts to funr hundred and 
fifty,” said Green. 

“There were other debts beside yours.” 

“ Of course there were; but I have nothing to do with them.” 

“The whole amount of my indebtedness was twenty thousand 
dollars. The yearly interest on this debt is more than my whole 
income. I cannot pay even the interest, much Jess the principal.” 

“But you can pay my small claim if you will; you could have 
paid it before this time, if the disposition had existed. You talk 
of conscience, but I’m afraid, brother Wilkins, in ygur case thore 
is a very narrow foundation of honesty for conscience to rest 
upon. I don’t put much faith in the professions of men who live 
after the fashion you live, and yet refuse to pay their debts. I’m 
a plain spoken individual, and you now have my mind freely.” 

The tone and manner of the creditor were harsh in the extreme. 

“Perhaps,” said Wilkins, with forced calmness, “there may be 
less of dishonesty in my withholding than in your demanding.” 

“Dishonesty! Do you dare!” The creditor’s face fiushed, 
and his lips quivered with indignation. 

“There are ten creditors in all,” said Wilkins, with regained 
composure. “Let me put to you a question. Towe John Martin 
six hundred dollars. Suppose I had six hundred dollars, and lit- 
tle prospect of ever getting any more, and were to pay the whole 
of it over to John Martin, instead of dividing it equally between 
you and all the creditors, would you deem the act right‘on my 


part? Or, would you think Martin really honest, if he were to 
crowd and chafe me until in very desperation, as it were, I gave 


him the whole of what mainly belonged to others? Would you 
not say that he had possessed himself of your property? I know 
you would. And let me say to you plainly, that Ido not think 
your present effort to get me to pay off your claim entire, regard- 
less of others equally as much entitled to be paid as yourself, at 


all indicative of unselfishness, or a spirit of genuine honesty. If I 
have any money to pay, it belongs equally to all my creditors— 
not to any one of them exclusively,” 


To be turned upon thus by a man who was in debt to him—to 
be charged with a dishonest spirit by the poor creature whose re- 
lation to society he regarded as essentially dishoncst—this was 
too much for the self-complacency of Mr. Green. He rose up 
quickly, saying, in a threatening tone ; 


“ You will repent of this insult, sir! I have forborne for years, 


believing that you were really honest; but for this forbearance I 


now meet with outrage. I shal! forbear no longer. You are able 
enough to pay me, and I will find a way to compel you to do so.” 

Left alone with his troub!ed thoughts, poor Mr, Wilkins felt 
not only humiliated and wretched, but alarmed for the integrity 
of his household. There was no way in which his creditor could 


extort the sum due him except by seizing upon his household fur- 


niture, That Green would do this, he had but too good reason 
to fear; for he had done it in other cases. His fears proved not 
altogether groundless. On the very next day, a sheriff’s writ was 
served on him at the suit of Harvey Green. 

“What do you purpose doing?” asked Wilkins, on meeting 
with his creditor a few days afterwards. : 

“ Get my money,” was answered sternly. 

“But I have nothing.” 

“ We will soon see about that! Good morning!” 

Mr. Green imagined that the indignation felt toward Wilkins 
was directed against his dishonest spirit, was, in fact, a righteous 
indignation, when its spring was in cupidity and wounded pride. 

It was the day before the trial of his cause against Wilkins, 
when he expected to get judgment by default, as no answer had 
been made by the defendant in the case. And it was his purpose, 
as it had been from the beginning, to order an execution so soon 
as the matter was through the court, and seize upon any property 
that could be found. 

Evening came, and Mr. Green sat, with his children around 
him, in his pleasant home. A sweet little boy knelt before him, 
his pure hands clasped in prayer, while from his lips came, musi- 
cally, the words taught by the Lord to his disciples, “ Forgive us 
our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” There seemed a deeper 
meaning in the words, murmured by innocent childhood, than had 
ever before reached his perceptions. His thoughts were stirred ; 
new emotions awakened. The prayer was said, the little one 
arose from his knecs and lifted his rosy lips for the good night kiss. 

“Father,” said he, turning back after going across the room, 
“I’m not going to let Harry Williams pay me for that sled. It 
got broke all to pieces the next day after I let him have it.” 

“ He bonght it from you,” said Mr. Green. 

“I know he did; but Harry’s mother is poor, and he only gets 
a penny now and then. It will take him a long, long time to save 
a dollar; and then the sled is broken, and no good tohim. I 
have a great many more nice things than he has, and why should 
I want his pennies when he gets so few ?” 

“What made you think of this?” asked the father, who was 
touched by the words of his child. 

“It came into my mind just now when I was saying my prayer. 
I prayed, ‘ Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.’ Now, 
Harry Williams is my debtor, is not he t” 

“ Yes, my son.” 

“Well, if I don’t forgive him his debt, how can I expect God 
to forgive me my debt? If I pray to him to forgive me as I for- 
give Harry, and I don’t forgive Harry at all, don’t I ask God not 
to forgive me, father t” 

The child spoke earnestly, and stood with his lange, deep, calm 
eyes fixed intently on his father’s face. Almost involuntarily Mr. 
Green repeated the words : 

“«If ye forgive not men their trespasses,’ said our Saviour, 
‘neither will your Father forgive your trespasses,’” 

“T’ll forgive Harry the debt, father. I’m sure he isn’t able to 
pay for the sled; and I have a great many more nice things than 
he has. If I don’t do it, how can I ever pray that prayer again?” 

“O, yes, yes! Forgive him the debt by all means!” replied 
the father, kissing his boy. 

That evening was spent by Mr. Green in closer self-communion 
than he had known for many years. The words of his child had 
come to him like rebuking precepts from Heaven, and he bowed 
his head, humiliated and repentant, resolving to forgive in the 
future as he would be forgiven. 

On the morning that followed, as Mr. Wilkins, from whose 
mind the cloud had not lifted itself, who was yet trembling for the 
home of his children, was passing from his door, a lad placed a 
letter in his hand. He knew the face of the boy from its likeness 
to that of Mr. Green. ; 

‘More trouble,” he sighed to himself as he thrast the note into 
his pocket. An hour afterwards he opened it, and, to’ his bewil- 
derment and surprise, fonnd within his account fally drawn out, 
and reccipted with the signature of Harvey Green, Below the 
receipt was written, “I stand rebuked. I must forgive, if I hopo 
to be forgiven.” 

It was with difficulty that Wilkins could restrain a gush of tears, 
so great was his instant revulsion of feeling, “Ah, if Harvey 
Green could have seen his heart at that moment, his debt would 
have been paid fourfold. No amount of money poured into his 
coffers could have produced such a feeling of heavenly delight. 


| 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


TO THE SPIRIT OF POESY, 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


Sy; irit existent within my breast, 

Say, may I never partake of rest? 

Must the stream of existence forever flow 
Turbid, aud wild, and dark with woe? 


May no gleam of sunshine its bosom kina, 


Nor my spirit drink one draught of biiss? 


Am I destined to mingle with those who know 
No beauty, or worth, in the mystic flow 

Of the eweet stream: from the spirit land, 
Unlocked alone by God's own hand? 

** Not of my order,” I sigh, and feel, 

I dream— then awake to a world too real! 

O Solitude, what would I not give, 


Could I in thy sacred dwelling live— 


Lke the hunted deer, I fain would ride 

In thy gentle bosom, from human pride 

And from human hearts of icy mould, 

Whose pulses beat but with hope of gold! 
Alas, that legions of such there be, 

Unknown, and unheeding, of sympathy! 
Bearing the outward form of men, 

But tasteless, and wild as the wolf in its den,— 


Born to devour, to laugh, and dic— 

Earth their home. For the bending sky 

With ite countless beauties, they heed it not— - 
Soulless beings of earth's dark spot, 

Mates for the creatures that round them creep, 
Who exist to perish in lasting sleep. 

Why can I not find on earth a few 

Whose spirits yet drink the refreshing dew 
Falling so softly from unseen lands, 

Dispensed like all blessings by angel hands? 
Spirit existent—whatever thou art, 

Inspiring life of my wayward heart! 

Take from my bosom thy gift again ; 

Tis heavy to bear in this world of pain. 

Tis an 4nward fire of corroding power, 

It yields not gold in life’s fleeting hour; 

A gift that is useless here—a spell 

Whose power or purpose I may not teil. 

I sought it not—and I would resign. 

Spirit! resume the gift that is thine! 

Make my heart cold to the poet’s fire, 

For poverty’s fingers have broken my lyre; 
And sorrow, with cloud and storm, has power 
To crush in my bosom hope’s springing flower. 
Then, spirit existent, assist me to bear, 

Or take back the gift thou hast made my care! 


> 


[Translated from the French for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


AN ELEPHANT HUNT IN SUMATRA. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


I map often, in my childhood, heard Sumatra spoken of, and 
had for a long time experienced a desire to visit an island which 
promised so many mountains and marvels to my imagination. 
The Arabs had former!y known it under the name of Saborna; 
there was situated the Younong-Passaman, the celebrated Ophir of 
Europeans ; gold is found there in abundance; there the birds 
and flowers vie in brilliancy with the precious stones, and moun- 
tains have emitted lava and flames from time immemorial. It is 
from this latter circumstance that Sumatra, or rather Soumadra, 
called by the natives Indala or Poulo Perstcha, retained still the 
appellation of Pou!o Berapi (island of volcanoes). 

And then, what a vast extent of land in an island three hundred 
and seventy-six miles long and eighty-five broad! And its popu- 
lation,—not to mention its virgin forests ! it almost equals that of 
the kingdom of Naples. In fine, Sumatra is, after Borneo, the 
largest island in Malasia, and one of the most favored by nature 
and—wild beasts. Knowing this, I decided to makea voyage thither. 

My resolution taken, I departed from St. Sebastien and repaired 
to Amsterdam, when, after some weeks of a residence as gloomy as 
tiresome, I embarked in a Netherlands ship, destined to Sumatra. 
The passage was long and difficult, and full of accidents, which 
several times put my life in danger. So, when I landed on the 
southwest coast of the island, I was so enamored with the beauty 
of the climate, that I had not courage to find it too warm. And 
yet my thermometer marked in the shade 37 centigrade degrees. 
We were in June, 1848, precisely at the period when it was warm 
also in the streets of Paris. I may be permitted to prefer the fires 
of Bengal to those of cannon. 

Not that Sumatra has never enjoyed revolutions ; this beautiful 
country, like so many others, has had her own, but they are not 
the principal merit of this island ; neither does this lie in its pro- 
ductions, which rival those of the tropics: it is, dare I avow it, 
almost entirely in its elephants, its most ancient as well as its 
most legitimate sovereigns. ir strength is disputed by no 
one, and their deeds, if not their words, are in every month. 

In order to judge of them, one must sce them on their own ter- 
ritory, through the large trees of the forest, and in the free exer- 
cise of their,powers. I soon had an opportunity of observation in 
an exciting hunt in company with the Marquis and Marchioness 
de Fiene, amiable Parisians, whom affairs of interest had brought 
to Sumatra. There was a third person, a French Jew, a banker 
by profession, M. Isaac du Laurens, a friend of the marquis, A 
great lover of hunting, a still more intrepid boaster, there was no 
trophy of this kind to which he could not offer you a counterpart. 
Such were the members of our expedition. We were joined by 
some native chiefs as guides, and a great number of Indians, laden 
with munitions and arms, or leading packs of dogs impatient to 
enter upon the campaign. 

The rendezvous was fixed beyond a great lake which separated 


us from the forest, where, according to the Indians, the elephants 
were in the habit of coming for their sports. We therefore direct- 


ed our course to this spot, early in the morning, and crossed, by 
means of oars, the Dena Lewar. 

The weather was admirable; the lake was resplendent with 
light, and the great trees on its banks, majestically waved by the 
breeze, cast tremulous shadows on the surface of the water. What 
a country! especially what forests! How grand, Inxuriant, sur- 


prising is everything! To quote only one marvel among a thou- 
sand, I admired a flower called Raflesia Titan, whose corolla 


was three feet in diameter. 

Arrived on the opposite shores of the lake, we left there our 
prahous (a species of pirogues), and repaired to the spot where, ac- 
cording to the latest advices, we were to find the elephants. We 
advanced resolutely, M. de Fienne, the marchioness and myself, 


having beside us the native chiefs and M. du Laurens—behind us. 
Very soon the sight of giant tracks communicated the first emo- 


tion to the hunters ; the effect was electric; M. du Laurens turned 
pale. Each took his post behind an ambush of canes which had 
been raised against the stags. The corner which we occupied was 
not less than two or three feet wide; so all the hunters could, 
thanks to the underwood, hide there comfortably. They inspect- 


ed their guns and carbines ; the hunting-knife, the klewang and 
the lances gleamed. All was the most lively anxiety. 


Already tho krios were sent to give the alarm to our aids and 
their packs of dogs; and, scarcely had the Indians advanced, 
when frightfal cries, or rather a howl, swelled by a multitude of 
howls, issued from the centre of the forest and froze us with terror. 
It seemed to me as if a hurricane had passed through the foliage. 
There was no room for doubt, a herd of elephants was there, in 
the enclosure, at a few paces from us. There was an instant of 
panic terror. The ideas which we had, and with reason, of the 
extraordinary strength of these animals,who could overthrow every- 
thing in their passage, little disposed the men to await them with 
firm foot. The hunters therefore disbanded. The native chiefs, 
more experienced, in vain retained their courage, the confusion 
redoubled, and most of the Indians fled towards the lake. 

Unfortunately, the lake is full of caimans, and the cry arose: 
Beaja! beajo! They knew not which way to -flee ; on all sides 
they saw themselves surrounded with monsters. Several had 
climbed the trees; M. du Laurens was of the number. 

The sight of this insensate fear restored our courage, and we re- 
gained our post with the greatest coolness. When I say our cour- 
age, it isa plural which is singular, and which regards only myself, 
for M. de Fienne had not shrunk for an instant. The marchioness, 
firm also, yet betrayed the most lively emotion. She was impa- 
tient to see the conflict commence, and prepared, not to be a spec- 
tator of this drama, but to play a part in it. 

Suddenly thirty elephants issued from the forest, arranged in 
close columns, and advancing with a majestic air. They were 
formidable to behold: they marched with their trunks high and 
threatening, like a wounded serpent ; their large ears beat their 
temples with redoubled blows; their breath would have over- 
thrown a man, and the ground seemed to tremble beneath them. 


The moment was critical, and there was not an instant to lose 
if we did not wish to be destroyed. When they were four or five 
paces from the thicket which concealed us from their view, we re- 
ceived them with a close fire from our carbines, which we had 
taken care to load with balls of tin and copper. Woe to ug if we 
had used leaden balls; they would have been flattened by the 
large ears of the elephants ; and have rendered them more trouble 
to us, without our having the chance of killing one. “ Near the 
ears! near the ears!” was the exclamation on all sides ; and each 
one suddenly returned to the charge, aiming at the sensitive spot 
shots which made at first more noise than they did harm. 

Meanwhile the monsters, seized with terror, recoiled and retook 
the road to the forest; but the barking of the dogs, which did not 
bite, constrained them to turn back almost immediately. Their 
numbers had increased to sixty; a great part of these animals 
had not come out from the woods at the first attack. 

We had had time to charge anew our guns and carbines; and, 
more assured, like soldiers after the first fire, we received the 
enemy in a more vigorous manner than at first. The elephants 
then disbanded with a terror mingled with fury, crushing every- 
thing in their passage, and, seeking a refuge, uttering cries which 
were enough to make one sink into the earth. There was some- 
thing gigantic in such a spectacle. These elephants were, for the 
most part, twelve and even thirteen feet in height. Their refusal 
to combat contrasted strangely with the powerful organization 
with which they were endowed. The marchioness, by the aid of 
her interpreter, manifested her astonishment on this subject to one 
of the Indian chiefs, who replied, with uncourtcous frankness, that 
the herd was composed only of females. Mme. de Fienne smiled, 
and, by way of reply, brandished with her pretty hands the gun 
which she had been valiantly using. 

Hardly had she given it to an Indian to reload, when an enor- 
mons elephant, separated from the herd and larger than all the 
rest, came towards the ambush behind which we still remained. 
It was furious, and seemed to wish to revenge the defeat of his 
brethren. He was fourteen feet high! 

“Te is a male! it is a male!’ exclaimed the native chiefs ; and 
more prompt than these words, twenty shots of the carbines hit 
and struck dead this new enemy. He staggered a few yards, and 
fell exactly at the foot of the tree to which the brave du Laurens 
was still clinging, who, violently shaken by this shock and by fear, 
had nearly followed the colossus in his fall. 

Several elephants were extended lifeless on the ground ; some 
were staggering like houses about to fall, and could stand only by 
leaning against those who had not yet been struck, and who sup- 
ported them in a fraternal manner. There was something very 


affecting in this scene. But it was less so than that of which we 
were witnesses an instant after, A young clephant, grievously 


wounded, maintained his equilibrium with difficulty and with the 
aid of his mother who was watching over him; st last he fell on 
the ground before the continual fire of the hunters; the poor mo- 
ther did not desert hcr post; she uttered howls of anguish and 
fary, and tried to protect the corpse of her child; but she soon 
paid for her maternal devotion with her life. 


The marchioness, whom this picture moved to tears, wished to 
obtain the life of this noble animal ; she even solicited it earnestly 


} but it would have been dangerous to have granted it, and the; 


firing continued. There were no more enemies on the battle-field - 

only corpses strewed the ground in every direction. The air echocd 

with a joyous merriment, and each began to relate his exploits. 
The hunters who celebrated the victory most noisily were, as 


usual, those who had not dared to take part in it. There are men 
who, in times of peril and emergency think they .afford mach aid 


by expending their action in words and cries. Such was the dear 
and deafening du Laurens. He had descended from the tree only 
after the danger was passed, and, by his own account, it was he 
who had killed most elephants. ° 

“‘ What there is prodigious about it,” said Mme. de Fienne, “is 
that you have accomplished these fine exploits without burning 


any tinder. But perhaps you used the sonorous instrument with 


which the soldiers of Joshua made the walls of Jericho fall. In 
this case, worthy son of Israel, I will no longer be astonished at 
the sound of your trumpet.” a 

During this time the Indians were despoiling the elephants of 
their enormous jaws, and preparing to carry them home as a re- 
membrance of this glorious day. Thus ended this famous ele- 


phant hunt, a scene of excitement and some danger. 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POOR. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 


MARCH NINETEENTH. 
1666.—Elias Von Arsdale, L. L. D., died at Newark, N. J., 
aged 75. 
1718.—Lady Mary Wortley Montague introduced inoculation 
into England from Turkey. : 
1809.—The French, under Soult, defeated the British at Draga, 
Portugal. 
1848.—Revolt at Milan by the people, who drove out the Aus- 
trian garrison. 
MARCH TWENTIETH. 
1687.—La Salle, the discoverer of the Mississippi, assassinated 
in Arkansas. 
1778.—Franklin formally received at the French court as rep- 
resentative of a nation. 
1793.—Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, of England, died, aged 88. 
1815.—Napoleon entered Paris—commencement of the hundred 
days. 
MARCH TWENTY-FIRST. 
1556.—Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, burned at 
Oxford, England, for heresy. 
1801.—English defeated the French at Alexandria, Egypt, but 
Gen. Abercrombie was mortally wounded. 
1804.—Duke d’Enghein shot by order of Napoleon. 
1828.—New Prussian constitution signed by the king. 
1829.—Hostilities on the Aroostook terminated by an agreement 
between Sir John Harvey and General Scott. 
MARCH TWENTY-SECOND. 
1687.—John Baptist Lulli, favorite musician of Louis XIV. of 
France, died, aged 54. 
1765.—American Stamp Act passed in England. 
1814.—Thomas Crawford, distinguished American seulptor,born. 
1820.—Duel between Commodore Barron and Decatur, near 
Washington—the latter killed. 
1832.—Goethe, the famed German dramatist, died, aged 83. 
1851.—Ex-Gov. Isaac Hill, of New Hampshire, died at Wash- 


ington, aged 63. 
MARCH TWENTY-THIRD. 

1656.—Capt. Robert Keane, first commander of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery, died in Boston. 

1801.—Paul, Emperor of Rursia, strangled at St. Petersburg. 

1849.—Charles Albert, of Sardinia, totally defeated by the 
Austrians, and forced to abdicate in favor of his son. 

1850.—The jury, in Professor Webster’s case, brought in a ver- 


dict of guilty. 
MARCH TWENTY-FOURTH. 
1584.—Sir Walter Raleigh received his grant of Virginia from 
Queen Elizabeth. 
1603.—Queen Elizabeth died. 
1726.—Daniel Whitby, an English ecclesiastical writer, died. 
1771.—Ex-Gov. Shirley, of Massachusetts, died at Roxbury. 
1794.—Kosciuzsko expelled the Russians from Cracow. 
MARCH TWENTY-FIFTH. 
1638.—Parochial free schools instituted at London. 
1646.—Henry Sewell, a founder of Newbury, married at Boston 
to Miss Jane Dummer. 
1782.—Marie Caroline (Bonaparte’s youngest sister, and wife of 
Murat), born at Ajaccio. 
1809.—Anna Seward, English poetess, died at Litchfield, Eng- 
land, aged 66. 
1818.—Gen. Henry Lee, soldier, politician and scholar, died in 
Georgia, aged 62. 
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GLEASON’S 


SCENES IN CALIFORNIA. 

The growth and steady progress in improvements evinced by 
the people of California, is a theme of no less gratification to the 
rest of this great confederacy than the fact of her undiminished 
and undiminishable wealth. There seems to be no decrease of 


NORTH FORK, AMERICAN RIVER, CALIFORNIA. 


| returning home to enjoy the same among their friends and the 


sketched for us on the spot, and truthfully depict the operations 


scenes of their childhood. The manner of seeking for the pre- | they refer to. The view given above is on the north fork of the 


cious dust has vastly changed since the commencement of the 
work; machinery is very largely introduced, and water courses 
very generally turned to account by the mining companies. On 


the exports of gold, and laborers are flocking thither every day to | this and the opposite page we present a series of four illustrations, 
supply the places of those who having made their fortunes, are | depicting some of the modes now in use. These scenes were 


American River—showing a claim on Horse Shoe Bar. The 
wheel is for pumping out water-on back claims. Americans and 
Chinese have taken out considerable gold here. The “ Miik 
Punch ” house is seen in the background. The engraving below 
is a view of the Parks’ Bar Company’s works, showing the flume, 
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men at work, pumps, wheels, etc. This year the company has 
made nothing; last year every one concerned made handsomely. 
By many it is attributed to bad management on the part of the 

cers. The first view on this page gives a representation of the 
Notion Company’s works, at Barton’s Bar, showing the men at 
“work, and two men giving the results of a day’s labor. The last 
view gives a miner’s tent in the foreground, and Ross’s Bar, on 


NOTION COMPANY'S WORKS, CALIFORNIA. 


the Yuba River, in the distance, with the river turned from its 
bed. The village is also seen in the distance. Ross’s Bar is one 
of the richest bars in the river, and is one of the first that was 
worked. It is about twenty miles above Marysville. As com- 
~ with Australia, our own gold region on the Pacific coast, 

certainly far more desirable for many reason, and that it is 
quite as prolific in the golden ore, is beyond a doubt. California, 


too, is very far in advance of the British El Dorado in point of so 
cial and political condition, and is already able to afford society, 
and a ble society, too, for the most refined. It really seems 
to us like a dream, the whole rise and progress of the geld story 
of California ; more like an Arabian Night story, with a big and 

enchanted and 


powerful genii, and a good boy, Aladdin 
made rich ! 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
PRAYER. 


BY ELMINA R&R. B. WALDO. 


Silence, and rolitade, and night, 

Their reign began. The ocean slept: 
The summer fields sweet odors gave, 

And the eternal stars their watches kept. 


© temple vast! not made with hands— 
A thought from God embodying, 
Like a fair picture— what best gift 
To thy pure altar can I bring? 


As thus I mused, soft liquid chimes 
Seemed borne upon the balmy air, 

Now swelling clear and full, and now 
Melting and mingling everywhere. 


At intervals a voice I heard, 

As if some echo lingered there, 
Whispering, in soft, persuasive tones, 

“ Immortal child, to prayer, to prayer!” 


I-caw no stately minaret, 
And no muezzin to proclaim 
The sacred rite; still on my ear 
Those soothing sounds distinctly came. 


I kneeled, and my wandering eyes, 
To draw from earth my thoughts apart 
And then I knew that magic voice, 
That harmony was in my heart. 


* > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


BY HARRIET N. HATHAWAY. 


GenTLE reader, methinks I sce the bright shadow of a smile 
flitting over your face as your cye rests upon the caption of my 
story. Now had I allowed reason to be led captive by fancy, I 
might have selected one that savored more of the ideal than the 
real. But as itis my intention to portray to you some of the 
sterner realities of life, I have chosen a title that bears on its face 
more “ practice than poetry.” 

Read with me a leaf from the “‘ book of nature.” Yonder little 
brooklet, that looks like a thread of silver winding through the 
green meadow, was born of a vapor that arose from the earth, 
and then fell from the clouds, drop by drop, into its tiny basin. 
Follow its course ; gradually it deepens and widens, its mellow 
murmurings grow hoarse and loud, and soon loses itself in the 
broad ocean. Here is a minute particle of dust. Of itself it 
scems nothing, but yet every one of these little grains helps to 
compose the vast aggregate of the whole earth on which we tread. 
Time is made up of seconds, which almost imperceptibly swell 
into minutes, minutes into hours, hours into days, days into years, 
and finally all these minor distinctions are submerged in the un- 
fathomable sea of eternity. 

But to be alittle more practical. See yonder seamstress, as 
with her pale, slender fingers she unrolls such a quantity of yards 
of cloth, all of which is to be made into garments. How is it to 
be done? Will one mighty effort accomplish it? No. Witha 
pleasant face and a hopeful heart she seats herself at her task; 
and with her fine cambric needle and thread of gossamer texture 
she patiently sets one stitch at a time, and at length her arduous 
task is completed. How was it with that voluminous book lying 
upon the table before yout Was that the work"of a moment ? 
No ; first it required days, months and even years of laborious 
thought, so that the conception of the thing might be perfectly 
clear to the mind of the writer ; and then, letter by letter, syllable 
by syllable, and word by word, it was committed to paper; and 
before it could be issued in book form it must pass through the 
hands of the printer and bookbinder. So it is with every calling 
in life. The poet, the scholar, the statesman, the artist, the mer- 
chant and the mechanic all attained the position they now occupy 
by years of unremitting perseverance and toil. Reader mine, is 
it not true that life is made up of littles? But I will no longer 
moralize, lest I weary you. 

Amid the branches of a well-laden cherry tree a boy might 
aave been seen gathering the luscious fruit into a basket. Fora 
time he applied himself to his task vigorously. But watch him. 
With an abstracted air he pushes his brimless straw hat from his 
brow, revealing a broad, intellectual forehead, around which plays 
a profusion of brown, curling hair. He is still at work, but it is 
plainly evident his mind is not there. His large, thoughtful, gray 
eyes look larger and more thoughtful than ever, and his lips 
move with a quick nervous motion. What is it that thus moves 
upon the boy’s soul? Is he lost in admiration of the beauties of 
nature? No; the gentle breere which dallies with his damp locks 
is unfelt by him—he hears not the warbling of the birds, and sees 
not the beauties of the landscape spread out around him. The 
golden sunbeams which begem the bosom of the quict pond near 
by, and kiss the dew-drops from the flowers, awaken not a pass- 
ing emotion in his bosom. Gradually the expression of perplex- 
ity disappears from his face and he exclaims : “ There, I have it 
at last—that puzzling problem!” and as the words escspe him 
he unconsciously loses his grasp upon the basket and ‘it falls to the 
ground, scattering its choice coutents far and near, and he is 
awakened from his reverie by a rough voice saying ; 

“ There, down with you, you young scapegrace! down with 
you and off to school! You're a deal more plague than profit, 
and always was. Only yesterday, through your heedlessness, 
Mfke Miller’s cows got into the field and destroyed more than you 


could earn in a whole month ; and now'todlay you've begun after 
the old sort.” 

“ But, father,” interposed the boy, “let me try once more and 
do better.” 

“ Not a word from you, young man,” replied the father, shaking 
his sun-burnt fist menacingly, “ not another word! I’ve tried to 


_ make something of you long enough, and it’s all of no use; and 


now the first thing I'll do is to look you outa good master- 
*T would do very well for you to keep your head stuck into a book 
if you was a gentleman’s son, but you aint, and never will be, 
and I’m bound to put a stop to such foolishness! Now off to 
schoel, as I bid you, and make much of your time, for ’twill be 
but short !” 

An expression of keen anguish passed over the boy’s face as 
he heard this threat ; and when he entered his cottage home tears 
were rapidly coursing down his cheeks. A woman with the same 
cast of features as the boy met him at the door, and as her eye 
fell upon his sorry face she said : 

“Why, Willie, my son, what is the trouble? nothing serious, I 
hope !” 

Willie sank sobbing upon a chair, and murmured in a low tone, 
“O, yes, mother, it is dreadful. I have offended father again, 
and he says he’s going to find me a place, and I know he’s in 
earnest. He told me, yesterday, the next time I disobeyed him 
he would have me bound out to some farmer until I was twenty- 
onc, and I am now only fourteen. Only to think of it, mother: 
O, dear ! O, dear! what shall I do? howcan I bear it ?” and the 
boy wept more hitterly than before. 

“ Willie, don’t cry so,”’ said the fond mother, as she pillowed 
his head gently upon her shoulder, “ you will break my heart if 
you do. Perhaps your futher will think better of it when he be- 
comes calmer; and now the best thing for you is to go to school, 
as he bade you.” The boy, thus encouraged to hope better things, 
bathed his swollen face in some clear, cold water, imprinted a kiss 
upon his mother’s face, and with satchel in hand started for the 
school-house. As Mrs. Wilder watched his retreating form as he 
trod the cross-path which led to the school-house, her large, sad 
eyes grew more sorrowful in their expression, and despite her ef- 
forts to repress her tears, they rained down upon her kerchief and 
ever and anon dropped upon the window-seat. There was a 
strange foreboding of evil in her heart, and bitter, burning 
thoughts pressed down her spirits. ‘Willie was her first and only 
boy, and she worshipped him with all a mother’s idolatry. “I 
know he must leave me,” she murmured, “and what I shall do 
without him God only knows.” 

“Don’t cry, mamma,” said a little, fair-haired girl of three 
summers, who had stolen unobserved to her side, and now stood 
clinging to her dress, “ it makes Nelly cry too.” 

“ Well, mamma will not any more,” said Mrs. Wilder, as she 
took the little one in her arm, and soothed her childish sorrows 
with a sweet tact peculiar to herself. 

Mrs. Wilder early in life had been left an orphan, dependent 
upon the cold charities of the world. When about eightcen years 
of age she became acquainted with Hervey Wilder, and a hasty 
union had taken place between them. She had often regretted 
her thoughtless precipitation, for she found there was no conge- 
niality of taste or sentiment. During the first year of their mar- 
riage, sometimes of an evening she would persuade him to allow 
her to read to him from some of her favorite authors. But she 
soon learned that it was all of no avail; for often when she 
had concluded a touching passage she would look into his face 
for some corresponding emotion, some sign that he appreciated 
its pathos and sweetness, but alas! he would be either adding up 
the proceeds of his coming crop, or half-dozing in his chair; or if 
neither of these, he would return her tearful gaze with one of such 
stolid indifference, that with a heart-sickening sensation she would 
close her book, and indulge in bitter reflections upon the sudden 
demolition of her air-castles. Mr. Wilder was not an unkind hus- 
band or father ; he loved his wife and children with all the ardor 
of which his nature was capable. But when his spirit was 
fairly roused he was often unreasonable, and Mrs. Wilder knew 
that to attempt to expostulate with him then would be worse than 
useless. Often when he had been unaccountably stern with Wil- 
lie she had offered some extenuating remark, which was invariably 
received with the chilling rebuff: “ You’ve made a fool of the 
boy, stuffing him with the idea he’s to be a lawyer, or a parson, 
or something of that sort, and I’m bound to drive such foolish 
notions out of him.” So she came to the sad conclusion that 
now “ worst had come to worst,” and her noble boy must go into 
the cold world to toil for his daily bread. 

Several days passed by, and as no allusion had been made to 
his leaving home, Willie began to hope that his father had repent- 
ed of his hasty threat. He sometimes imagined that his mother 
seemed less happy than was her wont, and he would resolve to 
ask her. But ere his thoughts could form themselves into words 
upon his lips, his courage would fail him. ' 

One night, while sitting at the tea-table, he observed that ever 
and anon his mother would hastily wipe a tear from her eye. It 
was evident that she was striving to conceal her grief. But her 
efforts were unavailing. There was an expression, half of sorrow 
and half of anger, resting on Mr. Wilder’s face, as he, in unbroken 
silence, partook of his evening repast. 

After the tea-things were removed, he left the house, and Mrs. 
Wilder—having placed Nelly in her low trundle-bed, heard her re- 
peat her evening prayer, imprinted the “ good night kiss” upon 
the rosy, dimpled cheek, half hidden by her long, sunny curls— 
returned to where Willie was sitting, and bade him follow her to 
his little chamber. 

Poor Willie! the sight that greeted him was more than he could 
bear. There before his bed stood his small trunk, dll packed. He 


strove manfally against the bitter, burning tears, but despite his 
efforts they rained down his cheeks, and dropped upon the uncar- 
peted floor. With one loud and almost heart-breaking sob he 
buried his face in his mother’s bosom, and mother and son wept 
as they had never wept before. 

“ Willie, my boy,” said the mother, when she sufficiently over- 
came her emotion to speak, “kneel with me.” And passing ber 
arm around him, she poured forth her full soul in earnest, agoniz- 
ing prayer. She prayed for strength to sustain them in the midst 
of their trying affliction—for Christian fortitude to bear this giv- 
ing up of her darling boy. But above all, she pleaded that he 
might never be left to wander in sin’s devious mazes, and that ho 
might early seck that friendship which,cometh from above, so, that 
if they were net to mect again on earth, they might enjoy a holier 
and happier meeting in a better land—that land where partings are 
unknown. She prayed that as he was about to go forth into the 
wide, wide world, alone and unprotected, that Heaven in kindness 
would raise up some one to love him and care for him. Peace 
came to her anguished spirit, and she arose with hope in her heart. 
Willie, too, felt calmer under the holy influences of a mother’s 
prayer. ‘ 

The next morning he arose with a sense of some impending 
evil resting upon him, but what it was he could not at first recall. 
Gradually the events of the preceding night came back to his 
mind, and he remembered that the coming night would find him 
among strangers. But the thought of his mother nerved him to 
calmness, and he dressed himself in haste, for the sun was already 
shining in at the chamber window. With a cheerful “ good morn- 
ing ” he took his seat at the breakfast table, by the side of his 
little pet sister, and seemed more than usually attentive to her 
childish wants. He dared not meet his mother’s pale, sorrowful 
faee, for fear he should give way to his feelings. 

“Willie,” said Nelly, laying her little, plamp hand on his, 
“to-night you'll sit by my bed a little while, wont you, and tell 
me those pretty verses about the ‘twinkle star?’ You said you 
would, sometime.” 

This request was so unexpected that Willie dropped his knife 
and fork, buried his face in both his hands, and the tears trickled 
through his fingers. Little, sympathizing Nelly looked up into her 
mother’s face for a moment, in sorrowful silence, and then sobbed 
out, “ What makes Willie cry, mamma? O, dear! it makes 
Nelly cry too. Tell him not to cry any more.” Mr. Wilder’s 
lip quivered, and he was suddenly seized with a violent fit of 
coughing, and Mrs. Wilder was forced to leave the room. 


After breakfast Willie left the house to visit the many haunts 
he had loved. First he went on and on through the green meadow, 
till he came to an old oak tree, with a rustic bench under it. O, 
how many happy hours he had passed seated on that bench, with 
books for his companions. But now he was to leave it—perhaps 
forever. There were many other spots as dear as this to him. 
There was the great swing under Farmer Goodwin’s elm trees. 
He wondered, as he stood before it, if he should ever swing the 
little fuiry-like Emma Goodwin again? And with this query 
came the thought that she would no longer be the littl Emma 
that she now was, when he returned, and perhaps she would have 
entirely forgotten him. ”*Twas a bitter reflection, and he strove 
to put it from him. Next he entered the old and time-worn meet- 
ing-house. He took his seat in the little slip occupied by his father 
and mother. He recalled the time when his mother first took him 
there. O, what a proud, happy boy he was then! It was just 
after the opening of school that he entered the school-house to 
take his books, and to bid his teacher good-by. He paused before 
opening the inner door, to summon all his fortitude, then with a 
quick, nervous movement he opened it. But the moment his 
eyes rested upon his teacher and his schoolmates whom he had so 
dearly loved, he sank upon the first unoccupied seat, and dropping 
his head upon the desk, he burst forth into an uncontrollable fit 
of sobbing and weeping. The scene in that little rough school- 
room was indeed a fit subject for a painter. One after another of 
those bright eyes were suffused with tears, and those little heads 
dropped upon their desks. Even the largest of the boys yielded 
to the power of sympathy, and silently wiped the trickling tears 
from their sun-burnt faces. Willie had ever been a favorite with 
both teacher and scholars—and well he might be, for he was oblig- 
ing, gentle, studious and attentive. Miss Mills, the teacher, when 
she had in a measure regained hcx composure, seated herself by 
the side of the weeping boy, and strove to cheer him with words 
of comfort and kindness ; and Emma Goodwin stole noiselessly 
from her desk, and placing her little, sorrowful face close to his ear, 
whispered : “ Don’t cry, Willie, we sha’n’t forget to love you if you 
do go away.”” When hé rose to leave, the scholars crowded round 
him to bid him “good-by,” and many a parting keepsake was 
tendered him—simple, but none the less valuable on that account. 
Dear little Emma Goodwin could not read that day for crying, 
and then the teacher would cry too} and the scholars all agreed 
at night in thinking it was the saddest day they ever passed at 
school. 

On his way home, Willie paused by the side of the little brook 
where he had spent so many happy hours, tossing tiny pebbles 
into its clear waters, and throwing in barks and calling them his 
boats. He threw himself upon its green banks, and looked up 
into the bright, beautiful sky. Suddenly his large, gray eyes 
seemed to lose their mournful expression,and a smile played 
around his mouth. A new resolye had taken possession of his soul. 

As he entered his father’s door-yard he was met by a stranger, 
who said, “ I suppose this is the boy I’m to take to B—; and now, 
young man, you must be qnick, for I’m off in half an hour.” In 
half an‘hour accordingly Willie was ready. ‘Willie pressed one 
soft kiss upon Nelly’s cheek, which bore traces of tears, as she lay 
sleeping in her cradle bed, then imprinted another on his mother’s 
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pale lips, and bowed his young head to crave her parting blessing. 
Mrs. Wilder laid her white, trembling hand on his head, and with 
fervent tone invoked the blessing of Heaven to rest on him. The 
father’s heart beat wildly in his bosom during all this, yet no word 
had he spoken. But now, summoning all his resolution, he ex- 
tended-his hand towards his son, and said: ‘‘ Willie, my boy, for- 
give me if I’ve been too harsh with you. I meant it all im kind- 
ness. God knows I love you. I’m half sorry I promised to 
send you away. But keep up a good heart, my son, and ’twill 
all come out right. Good-by, and God bless you.” 

O, how precious were those words in Willie’s ears! How, in 
the darkest bours that followed, they would rise ap to cheer him ! 
How sweet was the thought, that he still held a place in his fath- 
er’s affection ! 

It was gloomy and sad at the cottage that day. Nelly wonder- 
ed why Willie did not come to his dinner, and she wondered still 
more why he did not come to-supper, and at night she cried her- 
self to sleep because Willie did not come to sit beside her bed, 
and tell her about the twinkling star. But Mrs. Wilder’s sorrow 
was cheered in a measure by the remembrance of the kind words 
of her husband to Willie, and the father rejoiced in his heart that 
he had spoken them. 

And Willie was lonely too, for he felt that every hour bore him 
farther and farther from his childhood’s home. His travelling 
companion did not seem in the least inclined to be social, but this 
he did not mach regret, for when he did speak his language was 
so coarse that he shrank from him in disgust. At the close of the 
second day after leaving home the man reined up his horse in 
front of a large, handsome farm-house, and turning to Willie, 
said : 

“ Let’s see, youngster, what did you say your name was ?” 

“ Willie they call me at home, but my name is William.” 

“ Willie, that’s altogether too babyish. Now out with you, 
Bill, and open the gate and trudge on down the lane.” 

Willie obeyed the imperative command, glad to be relieved, if 
but for a moment, of so disagreeable a companion. As he looked 
round about him he saw thrifty orchards, green fields, thriving 
hedge-rows. On the other hand, in front of the house was a 
beautiful lawn, and on the south side of it extensive flower-beds, 
tastefully laid out. Altogether he thought it the most charming 
spot he had ever beheld. Two beautiful girls, one with dark eyes 
and raven curls, the other with soft blue eyes and light brown 
hair, were playing graces with a young gentleman. As he neared 
them the gentleman inquired of the girls who he might be. 

“Not any one that you’ll care for, Master Hubert, I assure 
you,” said the girl with brownhair. ‘‘ He’s nothing but a charity 
boy father’s taken.” 

“Hush, hush, Minnie ; he’ll hear you,” interrupted her sister ; 
“and you certainly would not hurt his feelings needlessly. I 
pity him from my heart, he looks so sad.” 

“O, Marion,” was the laughing rejoinder, “ you’re the strangest 
genius! I’ve a right to say what I please, I suppose.” 

And sure enough Willic did hear a part of the conversation, 
and burning tears sprang to his eyes, and his pulse throbbed tu- 
multuously. Was he indeed to bo looked upon as an object of 
charity? His proud spirit revolted at the thought. While he 
was busied with his own sad reflections, Squire Danforth, the 
father of the two young ladies, and the owner of the farm-house, 
came up and clapping him on the shoulder said, “So you’re the 
boy that’s come to live with me. I like your looks pretty well, 
and guess we shall get along finely, if you’ll bear in mind that 
I’m master hore. That’s the trouble with boys; they’re apt to 
want their own way. But come, I guess you'd like some supper 
by this time. Go right into the kitchen, and there you'll find the 
workfolks eating.” 

Willie did as he was bidden. But he had no heart to eat, and 
the Irish girl noticing that he left his food untasted on his plate, 
said : ‘‘ I’m thinking ye’re sick or something, and wud be after 
going to yer bed, for I spose ye’ve rode a heap to-day, and am rale 
tired.” 

Willie followed her gladly to his little apartment. It was on 
the third floor ; and # desolate looking place it was indeed. A 
small, rough bedstead occupied one corner of the room, a little 
cracked glass hung over the rickety stand, and a high, rush-seatcd 
chair stood before the window, which consisted of but three di- 
minutive panes of glass. 

A sense of desolation overpowered the boy as he gazed around 
him. How unlike was everything here to his chamber at the lit- 
tle homestead, with its neat bed, draped in white, its snowy win- 
dow curtain, the small stuffed chair, covered with lively chintz, 
and the glossy, oaken stand on which lay his books. How many, 
many happy hours he had passed in that little room ! and now he 
had left it, and perhaps forever. For some moments he sat in- 
dulging in these painful thonghts, but the memory of his mother’s 
parting advice came stealing over him, and with it the resolve ho 
made as he lay on the banks of the brook, gazing up into the 
clear, blue sky, and he murmured: “ No; I will not yield to 
despair. I will be something yct. To be sure it don’t look much 
like it now, but, as mother said, ‘ perhaps there’s light behind the 
cloud.’ I can’t expect to become somebody all at once. ‘ Little 
by little,’ that’s the motto on the book-mark she put in my Bible, 
and it shall be the motto I'll act upon.” After Willie had come 
to this wise conclusion, ho drew his Bible from his trunk, and 
opened its hallowed pages. The first words that met. his view 
were these‘ “‘ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 
Falling. on his knees he prayed that he might be possessed of this 
fovr, and that he might be guided into all truth. Calm and re- 
freshed, he sought his pallet of straw, and his slumbers were sweet, 
as are ever those of the pure and innocent. 

At an early hour he was aroused by a rough voice at the door, 


saying: “Come, young man, high time you was up.” He rec- 
ognized the speaker's voice to be that of his travelling companion 
of the previous day. Willie found that he was to be a sort of a 
“ fag ” for the whole establishment, being the youngest hand em- 
ployed. Indeed, his work was never done—for when he was not 
engaged out of doors, he found plenty of business to wait and 
tend in the house. Miss Minnie seemed to delight in ordering 
him about—and in this respect she so closely resembled her 
mother, that he came to the conclusion that from her this trait 
was transmitted. But Marion was just the reverse. She seldom 
called upon him for assistance, and when she did it was a pleasure 
for him to comply with her requests, she seemed so grateful. 
Thus several weeks sped on. He was quite a favorite with the 
squire, but then, as he was nothing but one of the “ hands,’’ he 
of course was not permitted to mingle with the family. He must 
be contented in the evening, to sit in the kitchen with the domes- 
tics, and listen to their coarse slang and petty slander, or seek his 
chamber, which latter he usually chose todo. Then he must oc- 
cupy one of the “free seats” at church, assist in waiting upon 
the table when they had visitors, and many like things, which 
were excessively unpleasant to a boy of his sensitive nature. He 
often thought, that had it not been for the kindness of Marion, his 
situation would have been perfectly unbearable. Minnie delighted 
in teasing her sister, alleging that she could not see what she found 
so interesting in an ignorant charity-boy. Forsometime Marion 
had observed that whenever she had been out late of an evening, 
on her return she saw the faint glimmer of a light from the little 
window in Willie’s apartment, and the house-maid grumbled be- 
cause his candle was burned so low every morning. This excited 
Marion’s curiosity. So one night, after her sister had fallen 
asleep, she arose softly from her bed, resolved to fathom the mys- 
tery. Stealing lightly up the stairs she approached his chamber 
door, which stood ajar. What an unlooked for sight greeted her. 
There sat the young student, one hand buried in the clustering 
curls of ‘his hair, while with his elbow leaned upon the table, he 
bent over a book. At length he said : “ There, I have completed 
my task. Little by little I progress, and I feel confident I shall 
not always be what I am now.” Marion’s heart beat quickly. 
Cautiously she descended the stairs, and when she gained her apart- 
ment she seated herself by the window, and tears trickled slowly 
down her cheeks, and dropped upon the folds of her night-dress. 
“Poor boy,” she said, in a subdued tone, “how little he has to 
encourage him, and yet how manfully he is striving to rise above 
his present situation. I will endeavor to befriend him.” 


It was evening, and Willie was sitting alone under the shadow 
of an old olm, at the back of the house, indulging in thoughts of 
home. Suddenly he felt a hand laid on his shoulder, and a gentle 
voice whispered “ Willie,” in his ear. O, how sweetly that namo 
sounded, and yet how strangely! It was the first time he had 
heard it since he left his childhood’s home. Turning round he 
beheld Marion. She looked to him like some kind, gentle spirit, 
sent to cheer him in hisloneliness. ‘“ Come,” said she, “ will you 
not walk with me a short distance, it is so pleasant, and Minnie is 
not here to bear me company ?” 

Willie, of course, did not refuse—and no sooncr were they out of 
hearing than Marion revealed to him the discovery she had made. 
She kindly promised to supply him with books, and to lend him 
all the assistance in hcr power, which would not be inconsiderable, 
for Marion was an apt scholar. As William looked up into the 
radiant face of the noble girl, his feelings overpoweréd him. 
Words were too faint to express his emotions, and sinking upon 
the hillock of turf by which they were standing, he buried his face 
in both his hands, and wept like a child. Marion seated herself 
by him, and strove te calm him. It was late when they returned 
home, and they entered the house at different times so that their 
absence might more readily escape observation. With renewed 
ardor Willie henceforth pursaed his studies, for he felt that he 
had a fresh incentive. ‘Thus two years glided by. Once, during 
the time, Willie visited home, and proud indced were his parents 
of the progress of their noble boy. “I told you so, wife,” said 
his fathor, when he had concluded perusing a letter brought by 
him from his employer. “I told you ’twould be the making of 
him.” Besides this visit he frequently received letters from his 
mother. These were invariably read to Marion, who had a heart 
to appreciate and love the gentle monitors, and the sweet counsel 
they contained. At first Marion encountered some opposition in 
assisting our young student, from both father and mother. Min- 
nie ridiculed her whenever opportunity offered. But Marion res- 
olutely adhered to her resolve, and in time they gave up opposing 
her wishes. * * * * * * 


Onee more we find William and Marion seated on tho same 
gray mound, where we have before seen them. They were to 
part that night, and perhaps forever. Daily they had found the at- 
tachment existing between them growing stronger and stronger. 
Was it more than friendship that so knit their souls as in one? 
This question had often beon asked by each, inwardly, but never 
answered. But now the truth had come to their hearts. They 
could ‘no longer evade it. The secret of their souls was laid bare 
to the senses of each. Still there was no mention of it made by 
either. They looked on one another in silence, for a few moments, 
ang then with a gentle pressure of hands and a sofily murmured 
good-by they parted—he to go forth alone and unfriended into the 
cold world, she to live henceforth more in the memories of the 
past than in the realities of the present. . Motionless she stood on 
the little hillock, and long after he had disappeared her eyes were 
riveted on the spot where she had last seen him. But the chill 
night air, sweeping mournfully by, reminded her it was time for 
her to seek her home. So with pensive steps she wended her 
way thither, and going to her room, where Minnie was already 
sleeping, she sank on a seat by the window. 


In the morning, when William was missed, she appeared as ig- 
Dorant as any one, and to an observer apparently as unconcerned. 
What a strange mystery is the human heart! who can read it? 


Seven years have now flown on time’s rapid wing. Again we 
will look in upon Squire Danforth’s household. What a change 
have those seven years wrought! The squire no longer looks 
like the same man; his hair is thickly silvered o’er with gray, his 
face is lined and relined with the marks of care, and his form is 
no longer ereet. It seems as though a score of years had come 
and gone since we last saw him. His wife, too, bears the traces 
of decay. Minnie is there with two little prattlers by her side. 
Her face wears a sad and subdued expression. The “ widow’s 
weeds ” which she wears tells the tale without words. And Ma- 
rion, too, forms a striking picture in the family group. There is 
something majestic and queen-like in her bearing, but you cannot 
gaze into her colorless face without reading the “ower true talc ” 
of crushed hopes and withered affections. Even her smile is so 
sad it were better to be atear. Now the father rises and says 
in a voice choked with emotion: “Soon we shall be homeless. 
This broad estate, which is lawfully mine, will be taken from me, 
and we must go forth into the cold world to seck a strange home. 
God help us to bear it!” “Amen!” is the fervent response that 
falls from Marion’s colorless lips. 

We will now follow the well nigh heart-broken old man to the 
court-house. It seems, from what we can gather on the way, that 
some one has come forward setting up a claim that Squire Dan- 
forth is not the lawful possessor of the estate which he now holds. 
So skilfully has he arranged his statements that even the squire’s 
warmest ‘ri*nds feel there is but little chance to hope that he 
will gain his case. So sudden and unexpected did the blow fall 
upon the old man that it totally incapacitated him for business. 
He knows not even who is to be his lawyer, for he has employed 
some one to procure one from a distant city, and for months he 
has been preparing hi:mself for the present emergency. 


Now the trial commences. What a host of suborned witnesses 
rise up to substantiate the statement of the plaintiff’s attorney. 
The lawyer pleads the case with all the eloquence of a Lycurgus 
ora Solon. Even the most sanguine of Squire Dalton’s friends 
look blank and shake their heads despondingly. Already the 
plaintiff’s face is radiant with exultation. God pity the old man 
and sustain him! Now the defendant’s statement is made. His 
witnesses substantiate its truth. His lawyer commences the 
defence with a moderate tone and air. There is none of the fire 
in his voice, nor enthusiasm in his manner, that characterized the 
bearing of his predecessor. The last remnant of hope dies out 
of the hearts of those favorably disposed towards the defendant. 
Just heaven, shall it be thus, ‘‘ that might shall ever triumph over 
right?” God forbid! Gradually the speaker warms. With skil- 
ful art he slowly unknots the tangled skein. He questions and 
cross-questions the suborned witnesses. Flaw after flaw is dis- 
covered. Now that hehas gained his purpose, with one mighty, 
masterly effort he portrays the flimsy character of the web of 
falsehood with which the plaintiff has dared to attempt to entangle 
them. The suborned witnesses now in turn look blank, and the 
plaintiff would gladly be somewhere else. The young lawyer 
has gained his case. The old squire’s head drops upon the rail- 
ing of the box, and he sobs like a child. There is scarcely a dry 
eye in all that vast assembly. The young lawyer yields to the 
earnest importunities of the old man, and accompanies him to his 
home. There sit the little group in almost breathless expectation. 
They hardly dare raise their eyes to meet those of the husband 
and father, fur they know that that glance will decide to them 
whether or no they are to leave their loved home. “ Now, God 
be praised !” arethe first words that fall from the father’s lips, 
“for this home is still our own.” Again the fervent “amen ” is 
ptonounced by Marion, and this time all respond to it. Marion 
lifted her eyes and they fell upon those of the stranger. With 
one wild cry she rushes furward and exclaims : “ Willie Wilder!” 
and he presses her to his bosom, and softly whispers “ Marion.” 
It is enough. Not another word need be spoken. Heart answers 
to heart. Though they have been widely sundered they are stiil 
one in spirit. How ardent are the grateful thanks which are 
poured into the ears of Willie—for Willie we must still call him— 
by the happy houschold. 

When Marion and Willie were once more alone, explanations 
followed. She tells how his letters were intercepted, but farther 
than that she tells not. She would not expose her darling sister 
Minnie’s weaknesses for untold wealth. For Minnie is an altered 
being now. Adversity has taught her a lesson which prosperity 
failed of doing. And Willie relates all his struggles since he left 
her, to seek for a name and place among the world’s good and 
great. 

Gradually the light comes to Marion’s eyes, the rose-tint of 
health blooms on her cheeks, and her step regains its wonted elas- 
ticity. When Willic leaves to visit his cottage home he is not 
alone, for his own gentle Marion bears him company. You will 
scarcely recognize the cottage to be the same one to which we first 
introduced you, there is such an improvement in the exterior and 
around it. All these improvements have been bronght about 
through Willie’s instrumentality, for he has visited his home once 
in two years, regularly, since he left it—therefore he is not so 
great a stranger as my readers may have surmised. But he is 
none the less welcome for all that. It seems as though his father, 
mother and Nelly, who is now quite a young lady, could never 
weary of looking at him; and Marion finds warm hearts to love 
her among her new relations. 

Many years have come and gone since the marriage of Willie 
and Marion, but should my readers look into their luxuriously 
furnished parlors, they would see, looking out from its richly gild- 
ed frame, the motto, “ Little by little,” in golden letters. 
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WHAT AN EGG Is. 

How many people break an ege- 
shell, eat the contents and are satis- 
fied; and yet toa reflective mind 
the egg constitutes, it may be said, 
the principal marvel of nature. At 
first view it would seem that the 
was an ¢s 
birds; but when we observe that 
fishes, so different from birds in 
their organization and their mode of 
life, have also , we see that it 
must be the same with all kinds of 
animals. It is by studying with 
care the eggs of birds—those which 
our poultry-yards offer in such great 
profasion—that science has succeod- 
ed by degrees in forming an idea of 
what belongs to all other eggs. And” 
what isanegg? Take, for instance, 
a pullet’segg. Itisa small an- 
imal, possessing as yet only the most 
essential organs for the actual suste- 
nance of its existence, and the grad- 
ual development of its other parts, 
and which is found enclosed in a 
box, with provision necessary for its 
sustenance during the time it is to 
remain in seclusion. The animal is 
the little whitish circle remarked in 
the membrane which envel the 
mass of the yolk. The bon, ee pa 
try, the house destine | to protect the 
young animal till it has acquired all 
ts organs and all its strength, and 
yet allow the air and heat to penc- 
trate, is the shell. Hence the size of 
the eggs of animals is not necessari- 
ly proportioned to the size of the an- 
imals to wiich they belong. All 
animals, whatever may 
from the elephant to the humming- 
bird—are, at the moment when they 
begin to fecl the principle of life, 
nearly of the same size. What varies 
is che provision of nourishment 
require ; and this provision of nutri- 
ment has-been strictly calculated b 
nature, by reason of the size whi 
will be necessary to them to be able 
to maintain their life outside of the 
protecting envelopes of their earliest 
ages. Thus the crocodile, destined 
to attain colossal dimensions, can 
take care of himself very well in 
the rivers where he was bern, when 
he has attained the size of a lizard ; 
nature, therefore, only places in the 
box where he is enclosed during the 
first stage of his existence the quan- 
tity of nourishment indispensable to 
enable him to reach this size. The 
same with fishes; there are some 
enormous ones which have only very 
small eggs, because, however dimin- 
utive they may be on leaving their 
envelope, they can already obtain 
their own living in the bosom of riv- 
ers or ocean. There are others 
who would be unable to exist if they 
did not already possess a certain 
strength and size at the moment of 
their liberation ; and thus, instead of 
having eggs the size of a pin’s head, 
they have very large ones provided 
with a horred envelope, which preserves them against enemies. 
Our engraving gives a view of the relative size of the of ani- 
mals, the nambers indicating the following orders :—1. Epyornis ; 
2. Ostrich ; 3. Cassowary; 4. Wild Swan: 5. Pullet; 6. Pigeon ; 
7. Humming-Bird ; 8. Eagle; 9. Vulture ; 10. Penguin ; 11. Croco- 
dile; 12. Python; 13. Fresh-water Turtle; 14. Bod of St. Lucie; 
15. Acnoides Turtle; 16. Ophidian; 17. Squalus; 18. Ray-fish. 


WHAT AN EGG Is. 


THE WILD TURKEY. 

We present below a fine spe~imen of this native American bird. 
The wild turkey was formerly abundant in Canada, and in many 
of the now thickly-settled parts of the United States. It is still 
common in the wooded parts of the West. In the New York and 
Philadelphia markets a variety closely resembling the wild one is 
sold; and it is this species more especially that we here illustrate. 


THE WILD TURKEY OF AMERICA. 


MOORISH TURTLE. 

This curious and rare little animal 
given below was produced from an 
egg hatched in a simple egg 
apparatus invented by M. Vallee, 
and used by him for years in the 
Garden of Plants at Paris. The heat 
in this contrivance comes from hot 
water pipes passing round the box 
in which the eggs are deposited, the 
pi roceeding from a small cylin 

r which contains the water, and is 
heated by an oil lamp. The princi- 
ple of the contrivance is the same as 
that of Walworth & Nason’s heating 
apparatus, by meahs of which our 
own establishment is warmed. The 
experiments of the invéntor com- 
menced in 1845, and the first suc- 
cessful hatching was that of a viper. 
The birds which it bas hatched are 
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give the representation of 
tear natural size, as it came out 
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egg, instead of longitudinally. This 
last fact has a certain zoological im- 
portance, for by it alone we ma 

i from: birds. In 

irds’ oung always ra 

The egg of 
ish turtle uired sixty days to 
hatch. Introduced into the machine 
the 14th of July, it was found hatch- 
ed on the 14th of September. The 
length of time required for the incu- 
bation of turtles’ eggs was not posi 

tively known before this, we believe 
—at least, no mention of it occurs 
in the books. It is known that the 
turtle lays about the middle of sum- 
mer. It deposits its eggs in a hol- 
low to the number of from four to 
twelve, covers them, and takes no 
more care of them, nor of the young 
which come ont at the commence- 
ment of autumn. This hollow is 
always in a place well-exposed to . 
the sun, the heat of which alone . 
hatches out the eggs. This circum- . 
stance induced the supposition that 
the eggs might be readily hatched 
by artificial heat. Since the cares ot 
the mother were not in this. case in- 
dispensable—cares which, in the ease 
of certain other oviparous animals, 
it is impossible to supply, notwith- 
standing all the precautions suggest- 
ed by observation—it was permis 

sible to hope that by simply taking aceount of the habitual heat 
of the climate in which the species naturally lives—that is to say, 
of the whole extent of country formerly comprised under the name 
of Mauritania, the Barbary coasts, the environs of Algiers, etc.— 
the same species might be obtained by artificial incubation; and 


the results have confirmed this rational foresight by furnishing a 

new fact to science, that of the duration of incubation with these 

Moreover, it is not the only fact of the kind elic ted bh. 
Vallee had already found 


reptiles. 
means of the egg-hatching 
out the duration of the in- 
cubation of many other spe- 
cies, until then unknown. 
Eggs of the ring-necked 
snake placed in the ma- 
chine on the 25th of June, 
1846, in earth, covered with 
linen or sponge, afterwards 
heated to (al forty 
degrees centigrade (ninety- THE MOORISH TURTLE. 
five and and 
four degrees Fahrenheit), hatched on the 26th of July following—in 
all, thirty-one days. Another time ngs of the same species put 
in the machine June 30th, hatched August 2nd. is slight 
difference was owing, doubfles:, to the management of the appa- 
ratus. It may be curious te note the period of incubation of sev- 
eral kinds of birds. The follewing table exhibits these facts :-— 
t, 25 days; partridge, 24 days; hen, 21 days; common 
nck, 28° days ; Barbary duck, 30 days ; peacock, 28 days ; 
30 days; Guinea hen, 25 days. It is a curious fact to observe 
how nature is apparently forestalled in this process of incubation, 
and what advantages science has given to us over preceding gen- 
erations, that not only in this, but in many other processes, man 
has forcibly laid the natural laws of life and matter under contri- 
bution to his : 
convenience, 
and by the ap- 
ication of 
scientific 
principles 
t her 


subservient 
to the 

of his 
will. Itmarks 
his advance. 


MU 
geese and guinea hens. Among rep- 
= il 7 tiles, it has brought out the ring- 
necked snake, the viper, the Escu- 
tle. it was the first time this reptile 
\\ bation. Six eggs of this species had 
\\\ been found in the turtle-park ; three 
WS le 
23% Yi: ere itself, alxo of the natural sigo, 
is, wing in the interior the young 
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A WORD ABOUT DOGS, 


We write at the present moment with the personal knowledge 
of a terrible fatality arising from the too common nuisance of 
keeping worthless, and worse than worthless, curs... We refer to 
a case of hydrophobia, which has robbed a mother of her son, a 
promising youth of fourteen years, and who, in conjunction with 
his mother, was supporting, in humble respectability, a fumily of 
younger brothers and sisters. What is thé life of all the dogs in 
Massachusetts compared with that of this one human being ¢. 
The keeping of dogs is a most inexcusable and growing evil—in- 
excusable, unless they are kept strictly for the purposé of guard- 
ing property, and then they should always be chained during the 
day. When people reflect that the simplest bite from one of these 
animals, if be may chance to be sick, though only temporarily so, 
in nine cases out of ten will bring om one of the most awful 
deaths that humanity has ever witnessed, how do they dare to ex- 
pose themselves and their children daily? Think of the amount 
of food consumed by these useless creatures, laying all danger 
aside, and yet it does seem that the poorer a man is, the more 
dogs he will keep! We do think that the time has come, after 
so many fearful and fatal cases of hydrophobia as have recently 
oceurred all over the country, for people to open their eyes to 
reason in this matter. 


+ 


WALKING ON WATER. 

The perilous experiment of “ walking on water” was recently 
repeated, before a concourse of Dublin spectators, by the Hon. 
Mr. Swift. This gentleman’s former experiment was that of 
“walking” by sea from Venice to Trieste, a feat by which his life 
was well nigh forfeited. In repeating the attempt in Dublin har- 
bor, between the Custom House and the Pigeon House Fort, he 
encountered no risk, and was thoroughly successful. His appara- 
tus consists of two air-tight tin floats, twenty feet in length, ta- 
pering to a narrow point at cach end, and joined together by bars 
of iron. Standing on the floats, Mr. Swift propels himself by a 
double-bladed oar, which he uses with great dexterity. 


SPLINTERS. 


.++« The Swedish nobles have declared railroads to be “ things 
unfit for Sweden.””. We are sorry to record such an item. 
-+-. John Cotton, convicted of the murder of a person named 
Smith, in Yazoo county, Miss., has been sentenced to be hung. 
--. Am aged citizen of Baltimore, Jacob Albert, died lately. 
His estate is estimated to be worth two millions of dollars. 
... Smith O’Brien has received a free pardon, on condition 
of meddling no more with politics, and is expected home in June. 
+++» The cashier of the London and North Western Railway 
Company has been arrested for embezzling about $20,000. 
-++. Senor 8. Cancio Bello was unanimously chosen Spanish 
Instructor by the President and Fellows of Harvard University. 
. Our great Western territory is nearly equal in size to all 
Europe, and can sustain a population of six hundred millions. 
-++. Ladies’ collars which came up high, covering the neck, were 
introduced by Anne Boleyn, who had a mole she wished to conceal, 
+++» Mr. and Mrs, Bateman, and their wonderful children, Kate 
and Ellen, have lately left New Orleans for California. 
-». From all sources we hear but one opinion concerning the 
boasted “ Barclays, of Boston ”—that it is a complete failure. 
+++ Park Godwin, Esq., of New York, has lately been lecturing 
in the southern cities. His theme was the future of our Republic. 
-++« John B. Gough, the noted temperance lecturer, is making 
large sums of money by public speaking in England and Scotland. 
++». Punch says that the surest way to insure full crops is to 
feed the poultry well. Of course it is. 
«++. It is feared that there will be a war between the whites 
and Indians of California. Several have been kiiled on both sides. 
- It was so intensely cold at Green Bay, Wisconsin, lately, 
that covenal in stalls swore frases: to death. 
- A few Japanese junks have recently been met with on the 
Pacific by vessels bound to California and the Sandwich Islands. 
» Im Indiana there are 26,000 males and 14,000 females, 
who cannot read nor write. Of these, about 8000 are foreigners. 
++» Am elopement took place lately which caused some con- 
sternation. A dog ran away with & married man’s rib—of beef. 


CONVERSATION. 

There are few persons, either in England or this country, who 
can talk well, Englishmen, it has been remarked, who are not 
afraid of the whole world, are afraid of each other, and hence a 
sort of diffidence in society that prevents a free utterance of their 
thoughts. In a chapter of “‘ England and the English,” Bulwer 
has very happily hit off the hesitancy, stammering, obscurity, 
and confusion of his countrymen’s discourse. Their very charac- 
ter as thinkers, prevents them from excelling in sparkling conver- 
sation, where profundity is not required, and we look for happy 
dashes of intellectual, glittering aphorisms, and laconic sallies. 
They are like Addison, who had plenty of gold, but no small 
change—a fund of essays in his brain, but no current small talk 
on his tongue. 

The reputation gained by some of the talkative Englishmen 
shows the rarity of the quality. Dr. Johnson and Coleridge were 
famous for their colloquial facility, but both of these men were 
rather lecturers than talkers. Johnson liked to monopolize the 
conversation, and Coleridge to lecture uninterrupted. Indeed, 
the metaphysical subtleties of the latter required a monologue. 
Sheridan had the reputation of a fluent talker, but we all know 
that his impromptus were laboriously prepared beforehand, and 
that he would lay in wait silently for a whole evening, watching 
his opportunity to discharge the arrows of his polished wit. A 
friend of his—shall we call him a friend ‘—once possessed him- 
self of a card, which he found to contain a memorandum of top- 
ics, and one or two smart sayings, which the wit had arranged to 
deliver at a certain reunion in the evening. The false friend 
committed these points to memory, and repairing to the rendez- 
vous a little before Sheridan, delivered himself of all his stolen 
thunder. The result was that when the wit appeared, his “twice- 
told tales” were received without a spark of admiration, and he 
retired disappointed and dismayed. 

Goldsmith, who wrote so charmirgly, and exhibited so much 
versatility with the pen, like many other authors before and after 
him, could make no figure in conversation. His illustrious friend, 
Dr. Johnson, always outshone and silenced him, and yet he was 
very fond of attempting conversational displays. 
an instance of this: “When talking in company with fluent 
vivacity, and, as he believed, to the satisfaction of those immedi- 
ately within hearing, a foreigner who sat near and perceived Dr. 
Johnson rolling himself as if about to speak, suddenly stopped 
him, unconscious, perhaps, of the rudeness of which he was 
guilty, saying: ‘Stay, stay, Dr. Johnson is going to say some- 
thing !’—an interruption that quite nonplussed the speaker.” 

Americans are good orators; but poor talkers; perhaps the uni- 
versal passion for public speaking prevents the culture of the 
minor art of conversation. Parliamentary and social rules conflict 
with each other; a man who is accustomed to speak his allotted 
time without interruption is unable to condense his theughts to 
the epigrammatic brevity requisite in social intercourse. He 
wants the floor to himself! Authors, invited into company to 
entertain the gue&ts, very rarely shine. Hazlitt says of them : 
“An author is bognd to well or ill, wisely or foolishly, it 
is his trade; but I do not ste that he’is bound to talk, any more 
than, he is bound to dance, ride, or fence better than other peo- 
ple.” And most surely, Hazlitt was right. 

The French excel all other nations in the art of conversation. 
Their fondness for display on all occasions urges them to culti- 
vate this talent, and even French authors talk well. With them 
it is a necessity ; society must give a stamp to a man before he can 
rise to eminence. An author must give proof of his ability in 
the saloon as well as in the study. The ladies, who in France 
hold the reins of social power, command this homage to society ; 
they are good judges, and, indeed, they sit in judgment. France 
is the great school for conversation. 


Newsparers Russta Tourxer.—Russia and Turkey 
should be ranked among the semi-barbarian powers because of 
the low state of the newspaper press in their midst. Russia is no 
better off than Turkey, and of the latter it is said, “the first 
newspaper was commenced at Smyrna, in French, in 1826; the 
second at Constantinople, in 1831, in the same language. In 
1832 appeared, at the same place, the first paper in the Turkish 
language. The number of newspapers in a country is an impor- 
tant index of the degree of its civilization. 


A Monument To Hosea Battov.—The committee, to whom 
this matter was entrusted, have appointed the first Sunday in May 
as the day upon which there shall be a simultaneous collection 
taken up in the Universalist churches through the country for the 
purpose of erecting an imposing monument over the last outing: 
place of this distinguished =, at Mount Auburn. 


Donations officers of the benevolent socie- 
ties in this city, which were mentioned in the will of the late Judah 
Touro, have been requested by the executor of the estate to draw 
upon him for the sums bequeathed to their respective organiza- 
tions. The aggregate amount is $25,000. 


Tue WasnincTon Mowxument.—The receipts of the Wash- 
ington Monument Association during the month of February—- 
the one whose calendar embraces the birthday of the Father of his 


Country—were unusually large, vis:, $7011 74. 


Fast Dar.—Governor Washburn, with the advice of his 
Council, has appointed Thursday, the sixth day of April next, to 
be observed as » day of public fasting and prayer, in this State. 


Costriy.—To pave Brondway, New York, with the Russ pave- 
ment cost four hundred thousand dollars! 


Prior relates’ 


PROSPERITY OF BOSTON. 

The present year will show a vast increase in the number o 
buildings in Boston. We have heard of several contracts tha 
cover heavy investments on unoccupied lands, and which will 
thus afford renewed accommodation for residence. The growth 
of our city is steady and substantial, being blessed with many 
peculiar and most desirable characteristics. The taxes are mod- 
erate, the literary conveniences excellent, the schools unrivalled 
the people law loving and orderly, the commercial facilities un 
limited, and no city in the world is more healthy. With all these 
advantages there is no reason why Boston should not continue to 
increase rapidly in wealth, in numbers, in fmportance, and all the 
valuable characteristics of a great metropolis. 

Art InTe.iicexcs.—A bust of the late John Jacob Astor, of 
New York, has just been put into marble by Mr. Edwin A. Brack - 
ett, the sculptor, and can be seen for a few days, between the 
hours of 12 and 2 o’clock, P. M., at his room, No. 8 1-2 Tremont 
Row. It will occupy a niche in the Astor Library, New York 
having been ordered by the trustees for that purpose. 


Lorp Ex.o1x.—The London Court Journal says that it is now 
beyond doubt that Lord Elgin will return to his post of Governer 
General of British North America. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. dunes Geman to Miss Mary A.B 


By Rev. Mr. Waterston, iam H. Steele, Esq., of New Haven, to Miss 
Anpie M. Sylvester. 

By Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. James M. Edwards to Miss Elizabeth P. Moffat. 

By Rev. Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Albert Jenkins to Miss Julia A. P. Francis. 

At Charlestown. by Rev. Mr. Buddington, Mr. Henry K. Lineoln, of Detroit, 
Mich., to Miss Mary. Jane Palmer. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Hateh, Mr. Charles B. Joseph to Miss Louisa 
Doyle, of Boston. 

At North Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Samuel B. Bacon to Miss So- 
phronia S. Caverly, both of Boxton. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr Moulton, Mr. Selden C. 
Hill Mr. Henry S. Durell to Miss Sophronia W. fi 

At Fall River, by Rev. Mr Bronson. Mr. Josiab Sheffield, of South Kingston, 
R. I.. to Misa Sarah F. Hoy kins 

At Andover, by Rev. Dr. Yuller, Mr. Davis 8. Foster, of Boston, to Miss 
Agues F. Byers. 

At Manchester, by Rev. Mr. Danforth, Mr. William Somes, of Gloucester, to 
Miss Nancy M. Allen. 

At Providence. RK. I.. by Rev. Mr Cook. William A. Rider, Esq., of New 
York, to Miss Elmira B. Robinson, of Portland, Me. 

At Augusta, Me, _— Mr. Waterston, Joseph F. Berry, Esq., of Bath, te 
Mies Anna L. White. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Miss Margaret Cushman, 23; Mr. William F. Jenkins, of Car 
var, Mrs. Mary C. David R. Curtis, 33; Mrs. 
wis, 70: Josephine Freid . Fisher A. 
Whiting, 37; Mrs. Susan J. 25; Mr. Exekiel F Mason’ 
At Charlestown, Mrs. Mary Ellen Ellen, wife of Mr. Isaac H. Mead, 24. 
At Chelsea, Mrs. Anna, widow of the late Mr. Parker Emerson, 70. 
At Roxbury, Mr. George Dove, 30. 
At Brookline, Mrs. Elizabeth C., widow of Mr. Edward 
At Salem, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of the late Joseph Peabody, Buq., 87. 
At Danvers, Miss Mary Eden, 93. 
At Beverly, Mr. Nathaniel Boynton, 77; Mr. Jeremiah Moriarty, 38. 
At Ipswich, Susan, wife of Joun Kimball, Esq.. 71. 
At Gloucester. Mary, widow of the late Col. Jacob Smith, 84. 
At Newburyport. Mr. Jacob Elkins, 47. 
At Attleboro’, Mrs. Jane Adams, wife of Mr. Handel N. Daggett. 
At South Scituate, Mrs Euniee. wife of Dea. Charles Foster, — 
At Phillipston, Dr. Thomas W. Wadsworth, of Fitehburg, 36. 
At Holden, Miss Mary A. Cleveland. 28. 
At Sutton, Mrs. Eunice M. Stockwell 49. 
At Grafton, Mrs. Nabby, widow of the late Lieut. John ay ae 
At Erving, Mrs. Thankful, widow of the late Gad Win’ 
At Bradford, N. H., Mrs. Honora O’ Niel. 106. 
At New York, William A. Spencer, formerly captain of the U.S. Navy, 63. 
At Floyd, ef ¥, — Joseph Pelton, a soldier of the Revolution, 95. 
At Detroit, -» George Francis , formerly of Boston, 2. 
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A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its columns 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with 
wit and humor. paper is 


“BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accura’ no amaemsttey, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of wen and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, ofall buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. Itis 
printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting in its 

mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. The size of the paper is 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giving a greatamount of reading 
matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pager. 
Each tix months will make a volume of 416 pagec: with about one thousand 
splendid engravings 


oe: —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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*, One copy of Te Fiaa or ovr Uxton, and one copy of Gizason’s Picto- 
«tat, when taken together by one person, one year, for $4 00. 


> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 
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the periodical depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, at siz cents per 


every Saruapar, by 
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COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
STANZAS. 


BY T. D. WILKINS. 


In the merry hours of gladness, 
Still the heart will often feel 
The deep, heavy thrill of sadness 
O’er its happy moments steal ; 
In ite time of joy and pleasure, 
Yet the mind will often sigh 
O’er some loved, but long loet treasure, 
Of the days that are gone by. 


Like some strain of music dying, 
On 6 wild and rocky shore, 
Echoes catch it, and replying, 
Still prolong it. evermore ; 
So some long departed voices, 
That once sung in happy strain, 
When the gladdened heart rejoices, 
~ Wake their melody again. 


When the sun is brightly burning, 
Oftentimes dark clouds will rise, 

And the day, to night’s shades turning, 
For a while veil all the skies,— 

The bright rose that is perfuming 
With its breath the summer air, 

Tarn aside its sweet leaves blooming, 
And the hidden thorn is there. 


.. So we tread, mid joy and sorrow, 

Down life’s varied, winding way, 

And we know not of to-morrow, 
While we pass along to-day ; 

Yet, fond heart, hope on!—despair not! 
If our souls were never sad, 

If the days of sorrow were not, 
We'd not know how to be glad! 


* > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


STORIES OF GODS AND GODDESSES. 


NEW SERIES.—No. VIII. 


BY THOMAS BULFINCH. 


NISUS AND SCYLLA. 

Mrxos, king of Crete, made war upon Megara. Nisus was 
king of Megara, and Scylla was bis daughter. The siege had 
now lasted six months, and the city still held out, for it was 
decreed by fate that it should not be taken so long as a certain 
purple lock, which glittered among the hair of King Nisus, re- 
mained on his head. There was a tower on the city walls, which 
overlooked the plain where Minos and his army were encamped. 
To this tower Scylla used to repair, and look abroad over the 
tents of the hostile army. The siege had lasted so long that she 
had learned to distinguish the persons of the leaders ;- Minos, in 
particular, excited her admiration. Arrayed in his helmet, and 
bearing his shield, she admired his graceful deportment; if he 
threw his javelin, skill seemed combined with force in the dis- 
charge ; if he drew his bow, Apollo himself could not have done 
it more gracefully. But when he laid aside his helmet, and in his 
purple robes bestrode his white horse, with its gay caparisons, and 
reined in its foaming mouth, the daughter of Nisus was hardly 
mistress of herself; she was almost beside herself with admiration. 
She envied the weapon that he grasped, the reins that he held. 
Sho felt as if she could, if it were possible, go to him through the 
hostile ranks; she felt an impulse to cast herself down from the 
tower into the midst of his camp, or to open the gates to him, or 
to do anything else, so only it might gratify Minos. As she sat 
in the tower, she talked thus with herself: “I know not whether 
to rejoice or grisve at this sad war. I grieve that Minos is our 
enemy, but I rejoice at any cause that brings him to my sight. 
Perhaps he would be willing to grant us peace, and receive me as 
a hostage. I would fly down, if I could, and alight in his camp, 
and tell him that we yield ourselves to his mercy. But, then, to 
betray my father! No!—rather would I never see Minos again. 
And yet no doubt it is sometimes the best thing for a city to be 
conquered, when the conqueror is clement and generous. Minos 
certainly has right on his side. I think we shall be conquered ; 
and if that must be the end of it, why should not love unbar the 
gates to him, instead of leaving it to be done by war? Better 
spare delay and slaughter if we can. And O, if any one should 
wound or kill Minos! No one surely would have the heart to do 
it; yet ignorantly, not knowing him, one might. I will, I will 
surrender myself to him, with my country as a dowry, and so put 
an end tothe war. Buthow? The gates are guarded, and my 
father keeps the keys ; he only stands in my way. , that it might 
please the gods to take him away! But why ask the gods to 
do it? Another woman, loving as I do, would remove with her 
own hands whatever stood in the way of her love. And can any 
other woman dare more than I¢ I would encounter fire and 
sword to gain my object; but here there is no need of fire and 
sword. “I only need my father’s purple lock. More precious than 
gold to me, that will give me all I wish.” 

While she-thus reasoned night came on, and soon the whole 
palace was buried in sleep. She entered her father’s bed-chamber, 
and cut off the fatal lock ; then passed out of the city and entered 
the enemy’s camp. She demanded to be led to the king, and 
thus addressed him: “I am Scylla, the daughter of Nisus. I 
surrender to you my country and my father’s house. I ask no 
reward but yourself ; for love of you I have done it. See here the 
purple lock! “With this I give you my father and his kingdom.” 
She held out her hand with the fatal spoil. Minos shrunk back 


and refused to touch it. ‘The géds destroy thee, infamous wo- 
man,” he exclaimed, ‘disgrace of our time! May neither earth 
nor sea yield thee a resting-place! Surely, my Crete, where Jove 
himself was cradled, shall not be polluted with such a monster !”’ 
Thus he said, and gave orders that equitable terms should be al- 
lowed to the conquered city, and that the fleet should immediately 
sail from the island. 

Scylla was frantic. ‘‘ Ungrateful man,” she exclaimed, “is it 
thus you leave me ‘—me who have given you victory—who havo 
sacrificed for you parent and country! I am guilty, I confess, 
and deserve to die, but not by your hand.” As the ships left the 
shore, she leapt into the water, and seizing the rudder of the one 
which carried Minos, she was borne through the waves an unwel- 
come companion of their course. A sea-gull soaring alofi—it 
was her father who had been changed into that form—seeing her, 
pounced down upon her, and struck her with his beak and claws. 
In terror she let go the ship, and some pitying deity changed her 
into a bird. The sea-gull still cherishes the old animosity; and 
whenever he espies her, as he flies over the water, you may see 
him dart down upon her, with beak and claws, to take vengeance 
for the ancient crime. 


ECHO AND NARCIS83US. 

Echo was a beautiful nymph, fond of the woods and hills, where 
she devoted herself to woodland sports. She was a favorite of 
Diana, and attended her in the chase. But Echo had one failing ; 
she was fond of talking, and whether in chat or argument, would 
have the last word. One day Juno was seeking her husband, 
who, she had reason to fear, was amusing hiinself among the 
nymphs. Echo by her talk contrived to detain the goddess till 
the nymphs made their escape. When Juno discovered it, she 
passed sentence upon Echo in these words: ‘“ You shall forfeit 
the use of that tongue with which you have cheated me, except 
for that one purpose you are so fond of—reply. You shall still 
have the last word, but no power to speak first.” 

This nymph saw Narcissus, a beautiful youth, as he pursued 
the chase upon the mountains. She loved him, and followed his 
footsteps. O, how she longed to address him in the softest ac- 
cents, and win him to converse ; but it was not in her power. She 
waited with impatience for him to speak first, and had her answer 
ready. One day the youth being separated from his companions, 
shouted aloud, “ Who’s here?” Echo replied, “Here.” Nar- 
cissus looked around, but seeing no one, called out, “Come.” 
Echo answered, “Come.” As no one came, Narcissus called 
aguin, “‘ Why do you shun me?” Echo asked the same question. 
“Let us join one another,” said the youth. The maid answered 
with all her heart in the same words, and hastened to the spot, 
ready to throw her arms about his neck. He started back, ex- 
claiming, “‘ Hands off! I would rather die than you should have 
me!” “Have me,” said she; but it was all in vain. He left 
her, and she went to hide her blushes in the recesses of the woods. 
From that time forth she lived in caves and among mountain 
cliffs. Her form faded with grief, till at last all her flesh pined 
away. Her bones were changed into rocks, and there was noth- 
ing left of her but her voice. With that she is still ready to reply 
to any one who calls her, and keeps up her old habit of having 
the last word. 

Narcissus’s cruelty in this case was not the only instance. He 
shunned all the rest of the nymphs, and, indeed, the young men 
also. One day a maiden, who had in vain endeavored to attract 
him, uttered a prayer that he might some time or other feel what 
it was to love and meet no return of affection. The avenging 
goddess heard, and granted the prayer. 

There was a clear fountain, with water like silver, to which the 
shepherds never drove their flocks, nor the mountain goats re- 
sorted, nor any of the beasts of the forest. Neither was it defaced 
with fallen leaves or branches, but,the grass grew fresh around it, 
and the rocks sheltered it from the sun. Hither came one day 
the youth fatigued with hunting, heated and thirsty. He stooped 
down to drink, and saw his own image in the water; he thought 
it was some beautiful water-spirit living in the fountain. He stood 
gazing with admiration at those bright eyes, those locks curled 
like the locks of Bacchus or Apollo, the rounded cheeks, the ivory 
neck, the parted lips, and the glow of health and exercise over all. 
He fell in love with himself. He brought his lips near to take a 
kiss, he plunged his arms in to embrace the beloved object. It 
fled at the touch, but returned again after a moment and renewed 
the fascination. He could’ not tear himself away; he lost all 
thought of food or rest, while he hovered over the brink of the 
fountain gazing upon his own image. He talked with the sup- 
posed spirit: ‘‘ Why, beautiful being, do you shun me? Surely, 
my face is not one to repel you. The Nymphs love me, and you 
yourself look not indifferent upon me. When I stretch forth my 
arms you do the same; and you smile upon me and answer my 
beckonings with the like.” His tears fell into the water and dis- 
turbed the image. As he saw it depart, he exclaimed, “ Stay, I 
entreat you! Let me at least gaze upon you, if I may not touch 
you.” With this, and much more of the same kind, he cherished 
the flame that consumed him, so that by degrees he lost his color, 
his vigor, and the beauty which formerly had so charmed the 
nymph Echo. She kept near him, however, and when he ex- 
claimed, “ Alas! alas!”’ she answered him with the same words. 
He pined away and died; and when his shade passed the Stygian 
river, it leaned over the boat to catch a look of itself in the wa- 
ters. ‘[he nymphs mourned for him, especially the water-nymphs ; 
and when they smote their breasts, Echo smote hers also. They 
prepared a funeral pile, and would have burned the body, but it 
was nowhere to be found ; but in its place a flower, purple within, 
and surrounded with white leaves, which bears the name and pre- 
serves the memory of Narcissus. 


Milton alludes to the story of Echo and Narcissus in tho lady’s 
song in Comus. She is secking her brothers in the forest, and 
sings to attract their attention. f . 

Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st unseen 
Within thy aery shell 
By slow Meander’s margent green, 
And in the violet-embroidered vale, 

Where the loge-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee"her sad song mourneth well; 
Canst thou not tell me of a gentie pair 

That likest thy Narcissus are? 

O, if thou 
Hid them in some flowery cave, 
Swee = of. = g ee of the sphere, 
t queen ly. ghter 

So may’st thou to the skies, 

And give resounding grace to all heaven’s harmonies. 


THE SUNFLOWER. 

Clytie was a water-nymph, and in love with Apollo, who made 
her no retarn. So she pined away, sitting all day long upon the 
cold ground, with her unbound tresses streaming over her shoul- 
ders. Nine days she sat and tasted neither food nor drink, her 
own tears and the chilly dew her only food. She gazed on the 
sun when he rose, and as he passed through his daily course to 
his setting ; she saw no other object, her face turned constantly on 
him. At last, they say, her lim rooted in the ground, her face 
became a flower, which turns on its stem so as always to face the 
sun throughout its daily course; for it retains to that extont the 
feeling of the nymph from whom it sprung. 


The sunflower is a favorite emblem of constancy. Thus Moore 


uses it: 
The heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close; 
As the sunflower turns on her god when he sets 
The same look that she turned when he rose. 


HERO AND LEANDER. 

Leander was a youth of Abydos, a town of the Asian side of 
the strait which separates Asia and Europe. On the opposite 
shore in the town of Sestos lived the maiden Hero, a priestess of 
Venus. Leander loved her, and used to swim the strait nightly 
to enjoy the company of his mistress. But one night a tempest 
arose, and the sea was rough; his strength failed, and he was 
drowned. The waves bore bis body to the European shore, where 
Hero became aware of his death, and in her despair, cast herself 
down from a tower into the sea and perished. 


The story of Leander’s swimming the Hellespont was looked 
upon as fabulous, and the feat considcred impossible, till Lord 
Byron proved its possibility by performing it himself. The dis- 
tance in the narrowest part is almost a mile, and there is a con- 
stant current setting out from the Sea of Marmora into the Archi- 
pelago. Since Byron’s time, the feat has been achieved by oth- 
ers; but it yet remains a test of strength and skill in the art of 
swimming sufficient to give a wide and lasting celebrity to any 
one of our readers who may dare to make the attempt and succeed 
in accomplishing it. Byron’s poem of tho “ Bride of Abydos” is 
founded on this story. ‘The following lines are from the begin- 
ning of Canto Second : 


The winds are high on Helle’s wave 
As on that night of stormiest water, 
When Love, who sent, forgot to save 
The young, the beautifal, the brave, 
The lonely mae of Sestos’ daughter. 
O, when alone along the sky 
The turret-torch was blading high 
Though rising gale and breaking foam, 
And shrieking sea-birds warned him home; 
And clouds aloft and tides below, 
With signs and sounds forbade to go; 
He could not see, he would not hear 
Or sound or sight foreboding fear. 
His eye but saw that light of love, 
The only star it hailed above; 
His car bat rang with Hero’s song, 
“Ye waves divide not lovers long.”’ 
That tale is old, but love anew 
May nerve young hearts to prove as true. 


In the third stanza he says: 
These limbs that buoyant wave hath borne. 


7 > 


A GHOUL IN VALPARAISO, 


We learn by the Valparaiso Herald that an extraordinary ex- 
citement prevails in that place, in consequence of a report having 
arisen that an individual—uno one knows of which sex—is in the 
habit of devouring any number of children he or she can get hold 
of. The juvenile population is, of course, in as great terror as 
their papas and mamas; and one day a boy, on being asked by a 
Frenchman for a light to his cigar, took to his heels in such trepi- 
dation, that he stumbled and rubbed the skin off the point of his 
nose. i seen at a glance to be “the first bite of 


This was 
ghoul ;” and the exasperated populace made a rush at the mon- 
ster, and would have torn him to pieces if he had not been rescued 
by the police. These put him in a carriage, and whirled him off 
toward the station-house; the crowd gave chase, and for two 
miles or so ran hooting and yelling after the carriage ; everywhere 
the alarm spread, and the mob increased; they poured through 
the streets like a torrent, and ladics, as they swept by, crossed 
themselves, and exclaimed: ‘‘ A Revolution!” But the unfortu- 
nate prisoner was safely landed at the station-house, and the mob 
by thousands pressed around, eager and furious. Then the sto 

ran, ‘‘ This is the man who eats our children! He has been at it 
two years and a half!—he has eaten up one hundred and ten in- 
fants!” ‘‘T'wo hundred !” says another. “Two hundred and 
fifty !’’ says a third. “ He eats them raw!” “He broils them on 
a gridiron!” ‘He makes them into sausages, and sells then?!” 
The end of the adventure was that, as the mob seemed determined 
not to raise the siege of the station-house, the Frenchman was 
dressed in some disguise, let out by a private door, and so escaped 


for the time. But the most curious part of the story is to come— 
it is an ascertained fact, that not one child in Valparaiso: is 
missing !—Chambers’ Journal. 


> 


MAN THE ONLY PROGRESSIVE’ CREATED. Bernc.—The bees 
now build exactly as they did in the time of Homer; the bear is 
as ignorant of good manners as he was two thousand years past ; 
and the baboon is as unable to read and write as 


were in the time of Queen Elizabeth.—Sydney 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 
Count D’Orsay, at the time of his death, had effected a life in- 
surance for upwards of $20,000.—— Some workmen engaged 
recently in sawing a locust log in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., found a 
‘large toad snugly secreted in the centre, which was alive, and 
weighed seven and a half pounds. Tho log is perfectly sound, 
and is supposed to be one hundred years old. —— Mrs. Loudon 
affirms that a small quantity of nitrate of soda put into the water 
every time it is changed, will preserve cut flowers in all their 
beauty for above a fortnight. —— The extent of sewerage in New 
York is about fifty miles. —— The first six centuries of the Chris- 
tian era gave to the world no masical compositions that have come 
down to these times. About the close of this period we have the 
Gregorian Chants. —— Almost any sting, except the “ stings of 
conscience,” may be cured by putting some spirits of turpentine 
upon the place, for the pain nearly ceases in one minute. —— In 
Farmington, N. H., says the Dover Gazette, two young men, 17 
and 19 years old, made fifty-five pairs of men’s black kip shoes 
in fourteen hours, or four pairs to the hour.—— The epaulets 
worn by Prince Albert, when in full costume, are worth the trifling 
sum of $2500.—— An enormous bivalve, Clannys Gigas, has 
been found near the coast of Manilla, which weighed 560 pounds 
without the fish. It is said that one of these gigantic shell-fish 
will bitea hempen cable in two.—— In New York, at one of the 
leading restaurants, a corps of beautiful damsels, dressed in pink, 
serve as waiters. The attraction is tremendous. —— The militia 
of New York is improving. The uniformed militia of the State 
numbers 19,856 men ; the enrolled un-uniformed militia 293,457— 
making the militia force of the State for this year 313,313. —— It 
is a curious fact that nearly all the most eminent contemporary 
British essayists have owed to American editors the first collection 
of their works, and to American critics the best expositions of their 
genius. —— Messrs. Adams & Co. have nearly finished their new 
banking room, at 59 Broadway, New York, which for taste and 
magnificence is said to exceed anything of the kind in the world. 
It is fitted up with desks and counters of solid oak, elegantly 
polished, huge bronzed candelabras, frescoed walls and glass 
dome. —— When is the soup likely to run out of the saucepan ? 
When there’s a leek in it. ——- Women continue to be so scarce 
in Australia, that the English emigrant commissioners have made 
arrangements to send on three thousand of them from the Shet- 
land Islands. —— The business on the Hudson River Railroad 
is increasing beyond parallel, particularly in the freighting de- 
partment. Its earnings are said to exceed those of the last 
year by nearly fifty per cent. per month.—— Emperor Cara- 
calla was in the habit of keeping a tame lion named Acinax 
in his palace. This beast used to dine at his table, and at night 
to lie in bed with him. —— Mr. J. Proctor, the actor, who has 
been playing with good success for the last two years in Califor- 
nia, is about to return to Boston, and will probably play a few 
evenings previous to his retirement from the stage. —— If it takes 
nine tailors to make a man, how many will it take to compose a 
“more man” (mormon) ?—— Burns, the teller of the Lewis 
county, N. Y., bank, who rat away with a girl and the money of 
the bank, pleaded guilty to the charge of embezzlement, and will 
be sent to state prison, although he married the girl and restored 
the money. —— As may well be supposed, the condition of the 
Wallachian peasants is deplorable. The Russians have deprived 
them of every means of subsistence, and they have no corn to 
sow this year.—— Elihu Burritt has formed a society at Wil- 
mington, Del., called the “ Olive Leaf Society,” which is intend- 
ed to disseminate the principles of peace, and thereby put an end 
to wars. It is composed of women. —— W. Aldrich, of Smith- 
field, R. I., has invented a new plan for drawing a steamship 
through the water. —— While the U. 8. sloop-of-war St. Louis 
was at Genoa, her gallant commander, Captain Ingraham, was 
offered a public banquet, which he declined. He was afterwards 
serenaded by 3000 Genoese in boats. —— Three years and five 
months were occupied in taking the census of 1850, at a cost of 
over $1,500,000. Rufus Willis and Jacob Thorp, of North 
Haven, Ct., killed ninety-eight muskrats on the Quinnipiac river 
one day recently. They killed six at ashot several times. Rather 
fishy. —— A girl in New Haven was so badly burned with burn- 
ing fluid recently, that it is probable sho will lose the use of both 
arms. 


> 
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REMOVAL. 

Owing to the great increase of our business in New York, 
Samuel French, Esq., our agent for that city, has found it neces- 
sary to remove from his old quarters to the splendid marble buil- 
ding just erected at No. 121 Nassau Street, one of the finest and 
most commodious stores in New York. Mr. French alono re- 
ceives regularly each week from this establishment thirty-three 
thousand “ Pictorials” and twenty-two thousand “Flags.” The 
public will find him the same courteous and gentlemanly person 
to deal with whom they have so long and favorably known—and 
that the change of his place of business will afford increased fa- 
cilities and conveniences to all parties. 


Smart. Tarxos.—“ The least gnat in the air,” says the excel- 
lent Flavel, “may choke one, as it did Adrian, pope of Rome. A 
little hair in milk may strangle ove, as itdid a counsellor in Rome. 
A little skin of ,2 raisin. may stop one’s breath, as it did the lyric 
Anacreon’s.” Trifling, and even contemptible things, are often 
pregnant with power. 


Moniricent Dona A. Hitchcock, of Brimfield, has 
lately made a donation to establish a free high school in that 
town, on condition that the inhabitants raise funds for the erection 
of a building for the same. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


The bottom of Lake Huron, where the water is 420 feet deep, 
is above the level of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The oldest preacher in the world is Rev. Robert Fletcher, of 
London, who is about 107 years old. 

A gold coin of Mithridates, | erp in 1838, under competi- 
tion for £115, was recently sold at public auction for £60. 

Professor Agassiz bought a string of fish of a boy in Rochester, 
the other day, that contained ten specimens of a species never de- 
scribed by a naturalist. 

The fall of flour, at New York, from the highest point, is two 
dollars a barrel, and the papers of that city express the opinion 
that the bakers have not yet found it out. 

According to an-estimate in the St. Louis Advocate, the total 
length of the Mississippi, and its numerous tributaries, amounts 
to 51,000 miles, of which 20,000 are navigable waters. 

At Quebec, Miss Ferguson has recovered a verdict for $4000 
against James Patton, who slandered her when he found that a 
young man in his employ was engaged to marry her. 

At Barnstead, N. H., as a young lad, about six years old, son 
of Mr. Daniel Bickford, was at play with a horse, the animal 
kicked him, breaking his skull, which soon terminated his life. 

The Southern Illinois Metropolitan states that hydrophobia is 
very prevalent in that vicinity, among horses, cattle, hogs, and 
dogs. Several of each of them have been shot, and many are yet 
at large. 


A poor, ignorant “ Digger Indian,” at San Francisco, received 
twenty Inshes on his bare back for stealing a pair of pants. He 
bore the punishment with the utmost coolness, and said at its 
close that he “‘no steal any more trowsers, sure.” 

About the middle of January, the weather in San Francisco 
was colder than was ever before experienced there. Water froze 
an inch thick in ponds ; the rivers were high, and the mining pros- 
pects unusually favorable. 

Mrs. Euphemia Polhamus died at Charleston, N. Y., at the age 
of 103 years, 3 months, and 11 days. She died in the same town 
where she was born. She had never seen a railroad nor steam- 
boat, and was very fond of her pipe and tobacco. 

William Puffet, of Irasburgh, Vt., was instantly killed a few 
days since by the falling of a tree, which fractured his skull. Mr. 
Puffet seventy years old, an Englishman by birth, and was a 
soldier, “under Wellington, in the war of the Peninsula, and at 
the battle of Waterloo. 

Jeremiah McLaughlin fell from the steps of Watson’s Hotel, at 
New Lisbon, Ohio, and was instantly killed. This so excited his 
acquaintances that they attacked the grocery where he was made 
drunk, and destroyed all the liquor in it. Several other groceries 
were treated in the same way. 


Florence shows some signs of life and Gayety 5 and they have 
just been honoring there, by private fetes, that great master of 
song, Mario. Among others who have whiled away a week of 
the winter there, has been Charles Dickens, or, as his name ap- 
pears on the police muster-roll, Dizens Carolo. 

The armies of Hungary, and of Lombardy, are kept in full 
drill, and target exercise is an important part of their present 
practice. The old Marshal Radetzky, white-haired and rheumatic, 
is still dashing about with his wonderful vigor—one time at Ve- 
rona, and another at Milan-—inquiring into every rumor of an 
outbreak, and occasionally offering wholesome example, by shoot- 
ing a man or two upon suspicion. 


> 


Foreign Items. 


Great enthusiasm in favor of war is arising in Britain. 

The king of Naples is attempting to form a general Italian 
league. 

A dreadful colliery explosion has taken place at Ince Fall, near 
Wigan, by which one hundred men were killed. 

The Lord Chamberlain has notified Mr. Buchanan that he may 
henceforth appear at court in any costume he likes. 

The Limerick Chronicle says that more wheat is at present 
planted than has been sown for the past ten years in Ireland. 

The Greek insurrection has gained a formidable headway, six 
thousand men being under arms in Epirus, Macedonia, and 
Thessaly. 

Letters from St. Petersburg state that the military preparations 
are being continued in Russia on an immense scale, and with the 
greatest activity. 

Accounts from Poland state that great fermentations exist, and 
that Russia has suspended the withdrawal of troops. A camp of 
50,000 reserves is to be formed in April. 

A Dublin coroner’s inquest has found that the three hundred 
and fifty passengers on board the ship Tayleur, were drowned in 
consequence of the highly culpable neglect of the owners. 

According to official accounts, the Russian troops in the prin- 
cipalities and Bessarabia amount to a total of 156,500 men, with 
520 pieces of artillery, of which seventy-two are of the heaviest 
calibre. 

On the 22d, the Niagara sailed from Liverpool with the 28th 
Regiment. Preparations were also making for fitting up the 
Arabia, when she arrived. She will, very probably, be followed 
by the America. 

In England, the preparations for war are still going forward on 
the grandest scale. The ficet for the Baltic is to consist of thirty 
vessels, comprising fifteen ships of the line, four regular screw 
steamers, and eleven heavy frigates, with a total of 1810 guns. 

In consequence of orders from the two governments, the main 
body of the French and English fleets will remain in the Bos- 
phorus. Six steamships will convoy the Turkish vessels when 
necessary, and four will be kept continually in observation. 

Seven men, with their faces blackened and muffled, recently at- 
tempted to break into Windsor Castle, for the purpose, it is sup- 
posed, of obtaining the plate. They threatened to blow a senti- 
ngl’s brains out, but were alarmed by the approach of an officer, 
and fled. 

The London Examiner says that within three months after a 
war with Russia, or any other power, nearly 50,000 British sea- 
men in the American merchant service will basten to naturalize 
themselves as American citizens, in order to pic vent impressment 
on board British men of-war. 

Two Greeks, who were plans of the 
Turkish general to Prince Gortschakoff, had nm sent by Omar 
Pacha before a court-martial, at which the Greek bishop of Shum- 
la, and another prelate, were present. The two prisoners were 
proved to be guilty, and were sentenced to death. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... From bounty issues power.—Akenside. 

.... America—half brother of the world !—Bailey. 

.... Poetry is truth dwelling in beauty.— Gilfillan. 

.... The secret of prolonging life is not to abridge it.—Hygiene. 

.++. The only amaranthine flower on earth is virtue.—Cowper. 

.... Fortune when once let go of is never caught.—Zialian 
Proverb. 

.-.. Time will do much for sorrow—pride, perhaps, more.— 
Hoffman. 

.... We cannot do evil to others without doing it to ourselves. 
—Desmahis. 

.... The thought of eternity consoles for the shortness of life. 
— Mualesherbes. 

.... The next dreadful thing to a battle lost is a battle won.— 
Duke of Wellington. 

.... We can but ill endure, among so many sad realities, to 
rob anticipation of its pleasant visions.—Henry Giles. 

*+++ Kisses are, like grains of gold or silver found upon the 
ground, of no value themselves, but precious as showing that a 
mine is near.— George Villiers (Duke of Buckingham). 

.--. Solomon says rightly: “The wounds made by a friend 
are worth more than the caresses of a flatterer.” Nevertheless, it 
is better that the friend wound not at all_—Joseph de Maistre. 

.... There are different kinds of curiosity; one of interest, 
which causes us to learn that which would be useful to us; and 
the. other of pride which springs from a desire to know that of 
which others are ignoraut.—Ltochefoucauld. 


Joker's Budget. 


A sentence in the language of flowers—if you wish for “‘ heart’s- 
ease,” never look to “ mary-gold.” 

An amateur naturalist offers a reward to the man who will fur- 
nish him a live specimen of the brick-bat. 

Shakspeare says “All the world’s a stage.” It would have 
been more philosophical to have described the world as an omnibus. 


Why ought a wood engraver to be a better metaphysician than 
any other man? Because he is accustomed to handle “ graver” 
things. 

An eminent artist—American, of course—lately painted a snow 
storm so naturally, that he caught a bad cold by sitting near it 
with his coat off. 


Rose Dartle asks for information: Does the czar get up a muss 
with Turkey because he is a Mus-covite, or is it because the sultan 
is a regular Turk ? 

In a cigar shop in Parliament Street, London, the following 
notice is posted: “ Credit given to gentlemen, but cash expected 
from members of parliament.” 


Why is a room full of married folks like an empty room? Be- 
cause there’s not a single person in it—How many sides are there 
to atree? Two, inside and outside.—Which is the left side of a 
plum-puddingt That which is not eaten. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., III., IV., and V. of the Picronit, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of s of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 


- exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 


or at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., $5; 3 vols., $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


dovoted to polite literature, wit and humor, | and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It coutains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPBR, 


the —— ¢irculation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of GLzason’s PicroRiaL. 

The Fiag is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful typo, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-rojal 
quarto pages 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year, ew $2 00 


One copy of Taz Fuac or our Union, and one copy of Gixagon’s Picroriat, 
when taken together by one person, $4 00 per annum. 


(> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 
ew, Tie Frage can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FIVE cents per single copy. 
Published every Sarurpar, by 
F. GLEASON, 


CoRnNER oF TREMONT AND Streets, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 121 Nassau Street, New York 
A. WINCH, 116°Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY TAYLOR, 111 Ba.amore and 5 South Streets, Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLEY, correr of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
BK. K. WOOD'VARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING- ROOM 


COMPANION. 


= 


HON. JAMES BUCHANAN. 


On the page herewith we depict a likeness of 
our present minister to the court of St. James, 
Hon. James Buchanan, and also a picture of his 
residence, “‘ Wheatland,” Pennsylvania. As a 
statesman, he has long been prominently before 
the country, which he has served in various im- 

mt capacities. He was born in Franklin 
county, Pennsylvania, April 12, 1791, and is 
therefore in his sixty-third year. He early stud- 
ied for the law, and at the outset of life evinced 
@ desire for a public career, and was actively en- 
while quite young in politics. In 1814, 

was nominated for membership in the House 

of Representatives of the State Legislature, and 
was duly elected. He was re-elected in the suc- 
ceeding year. As the position was one which 
was not highly promotive of financial and pro- 
fessional interests, he declined another re-elec- 
tion. He was chosen to represent his district in 
in 1820, and took his seat in that body 

in the following year. He continued a member 
of the House of Representatives until the 4th of 
March, 1831. Soon after his fifth election, he 
declined rendering further service, and withdrew 
to private life. In 1831, Gen. Jackson proffered 
him the mission to Russia, which he was in- 
duced to accept. Immediately after his return 
in 1834, he was chosen to fill an unexpired term 
in the Senate of the United States. In 1836, he 
was elected for a full term, and in 1843 was re- 
elected to the same post. He was selected by 
President Polk, in 1845, to fill the office of Sec- 
retary of State, the duties of which he discharged 
till thegjose of Mr. Polk’s administration. On 
Mr. Lawrencé’s return from England, Mr. Bu- 
chanan became his successor. The sketch below, 
of the home residence of Mr. Buchanan, is situated 
in the “Eden of Pennsylvania,” as Lancaster 
county is called. It is within twenty minutes’ 
walk of Lancaster, and an hour’s ride of Phila- 
delphia. The grounds, though small in extent— 


about thirty acres—are beautifully laid out in 
= and lawns, and are hung with the most 
xuriant vines and shrubbery of every descrip- 


tion. At the foot of the lawn is a very large 
spring of cool, refreshing water, which, singular 
to say, eontains in solution little or no carbonate 
ef lime; while all the springs for miles around 
are more or less impregnated with it. It is ren- 
> by ite drapery ul weeping willows. 
Back of the buildings is a pretty lees of wood- 
land, under whose — we could take a delightful after- 
noon snooze, or in ose walks a moonlight stroll would be 
charming. To the left is an extensive garden laid out in 
terres. A former resident of Wheatland, in speaking of the salu- 
brity of air, “For twelve we re- 
ired services of a ician, except,” contin’ e, “on 
The paver a hundred feet in 
length, and, though large and substantial, is in perfect accordance 
with the strictest republican simplicity. In conformi 
tastes and character of its eminent proprictor, the interior in all 


formerly 
ton, and subsequently to Ex-Secretary Meredith, of Philadelphia. 
Afver the dissolution of President Polk’s administration in 1848, 


WHEATLAND—RESIDENCE OF HON, JAMES BUCHANAN. 


HON, JAMES BUCHANAN, AMERICAN MINISTER TO ENGLAND. 


Mr. Buchanan, then of State, desiring to abandon the 
turmoil and fatigues of public life for the quict and genial repose 
of private citizenship, purchased Wheatland, and, in company with 
his family, consisting of his niece, nephew, a lady acting as house- 
keeper, and domestics, he has made it his home ever since. Here, 
then, in his native State, and on the field of his former triumphs, 
he has led a life of tranquillity, occupied, when not engage, in 
study, either in the exercise of a generous hospitality towards his 
friends, or in social intercourse with his family. Here he remained 
until called upon by the Pm weraens to the responsible station of 
envoy to Great Britain. The look “ Wheatland ” 
bears about it is most inviting to our eye; and we should think 
that its illustrious owner would sigh for the time when he may sit 
down beneath his own vine and fig-tree. 


—!2 
WHAT I8 THE HARDEST MODE TO DIE? 


To be shot dead is one of the easiest modes 
of terminating life ; yt rapid as it is, the body 
has leisure to feel and reflect. On the first at- 
tempt, by one of the frantic adherents of Spain, 
to assassinate William, Prince of Orange, who 
took the lead in the revolt of the N 
the ball through the bones of the face 
brought Rim to the ground. In the instant pro- 
ceding s ion, he was able to frame the 


Unless death be immediate, the pain is as 
as the nature of the injuries, and these are 
counting up. But there is nothing singular in 
the dying sensation, though Lord By 
ed the physio: peculiarity that ex 
sion is invariably that of languor, while in 
from a stab, the countenance reflects the traits 
natural character, of gentleness or ferocity, 
the last breath. Some of these cases are of 
terest, to show with what slight disturbance 
may go on under a mortal wound, till it 
comes to a sudden stop. A foot-soldier at Wa- 
terloo, pierced by a masket ball in the hip, 
begged water of a trooper, who chanced to pos- 
sess a canteen of beer. The wounded 
drank, returned his heartiest thanks, mentionéd 
his regiment nearly and, 
ving proceeded a dozen yards on his way to 
the rear’ fell to the earth, and with one conval- 
sive movement of his limbs, concluded his ca- 
reer. “ Yet his voice,” says the be on who 
himself tells the story, “ gave scarcely the small- 
est sign of weakness.” Basif et 


runna, has si out from the confusion which 
consigns to oblivion the woes and- gallantry of 
war another instance, extremely similar, which 


, mortal. “Indeed, I feared so,” impatient 
utterance, “and yet I should like very much to live a little longer, 
if it were possible.” He laid his sword upon a stone, at his 
“as gently,” says Hall, “as if its steel been turned to ES. 
and almost immediately sunk dead on the turf—Quarterly Revi. 


without money. 


and crushed him. The cannon-shot which 
(\\ 2 ' plunged into the brain of Charles XII. did not 
A. him from seizing his sword by the hilt. 
idea of an attack, and the necessity for de- 
fence, was pressed on him by a blow which we 
should have supposed too tremendous to leave 
SSN an interval of thought. But it by no means fol- 
lows that the inflicting of fatal violence is ac- 
F companied by a pang. From what is known of 
“SS the first effect of gun-shot wounds, it is probable 
MA ~ that the impression is rather stunning than acute. 
A Xx q NS SS SS \ 
—— 
™ 
occurred on that occasion. An old officer, who 
was shot in the head, arrived pale:and faint at 
the temporary hospital, and begged the surgeon 
to look at his wound, which was pronounced 
| Lrvi~e as ows Preases.—It is a foolish thing that one can’t 
| not only live as one pleases, but where and with whom one > 
| Swift somewhere that money is li 
ite é tic. and I fear money is friendship, too, society, and almost every 
external fi . It ie great, though ill-natured, comfort te 
‘ | and of Gray. 


